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OW shall we keep open the “avenues to 
God” in our homes, which are the 
temples of the spirit as well as the shelter 
for the body? So far as possible the writ- 
ing desk should be an individual posses- 
sion of each member of the family, for it 
is one of the most valuable points in the 
training of children to accustom them, from 
the time they are old enough to handle a 
pen, to write their own little letters, to 
keep their own little diary record of the 
day which need not be an attempted record 
of events in an. uneventful life, but may, 
much better, consist of a running record 
of their reading and of quotations and 
extracts copied from this reading. The 
marked intellectual development and expan- 
sion that will be evident in even a three- 
months’ experiment of this nature with 
children will surprise the mother who has 
not heretofore observed it. Books are as- 
sociated with the very springs of character, 
and there is much in even the greatest 
literature that the child in the nursery may 
easily learn to appreciate and love, and 
whose fineness and beauty of thought will 
transmute itself into beautiful qualities in 
the child’s character. Early familiarity 
with noble thought and exquisite forms of 
expression impress themselves indelibly 
upon the plastic nature of childhood to a 
degree of wholly undreamed of potency, and 
they are the most wonderful agency in de- 
termining the spirit finely touched to all 


the child to read with a sense of selection: 
The columns that relate Marconi’s marvel- 
lous conquest over time and space, his ad- 
vance into the realm of unseen forces 
harnessed for the use of man, should not 
be ignored -because on the same page is an 
equal amount of space devoted to some 
demoralizing and disreputable narration. 
The child has come into the world in which 
he is to live. He cannot be kept under 
glass. He must learn to. discriminate be- 
tween the fine and the coarse, between the 
noble and the ignoble, between the true and 
the false, as he goes on, and thus will he 
so strengthen his character as to forbid 
entrance to evil influences.—Lilian Whit- 
ing. 


THESE are facts worth knowing about 
the Panama Canal. Estimated cost, $200,- 
000,000; amount paid French company for 
title, $40,000,000; amount paid Panama 
Government for perpetual lease of canal 
lands, $10,000,000; length of canal, forty- 
six miles; width varies from 250 to 500 feet 
at the top, the bottom width being 150 feet; 
with five twin locks of concrete masonry, 
each 738 feet long and 82 feet wide, with a 
lifting capacity of thirty to thirty-two feet. 
Lake Bohio (artificial) covers thirty-one 
square miles. Alhajuela Lake (artificial) 
covers 3,900 acres, about nine square miles, 
and will furnish motive power for operating 
the locks and lighting the canal from ocean 
to ocean. Distance from New York to San 


SOfine issues. 
o> The daily press is by no means a fixed 
and invariable quality. It has its evil and 
wits good, but the daily paper is the page of 
r4 contemporary history, and no one can pos- 
.. Sibly afford to be ignorant of it. The 
© finest and ablest thought in the world is 
© to be met in the columns of the daily press, 
as well as much that should never be ma- 
terialized in type or meet the eye. Train 
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Francisco by old route, 13,714 miles; by the 
route through the canal, 5,299 miles. Dis- 
tance from New York to Manila by present 
route, via San Francisco and Yokohama, 
19,530 miles. Distance from New York‘to 
Manila by Panama Canal via San Fran- 
cisco and Yokohama, 11,585 miles. Dis- 
tance saved in sailing a vessel around the 
world by the new route through the Panama 
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Canal, 2,768 miles. The Panama Canal 
was practically begun in 1883 by the French 
company. They had completed about two- 
fifths of the length, when, because of 
fraudulent management, the company 
failed, and the work ceased in 1880. 


Tue medical world recognizes the fact 
that the greatest health necessity is an 
abundant supply and a liberal use of pure 
water. There are sections of our country 
where the supply of pure water is unlimited 
and comes “without money and without 
price.” Unfortunately the cities are not 
located in these sections. One of the note- 
worthy of these is the pine-clad sand-hills 
of North Carolina. In the most desirable 
location in this section is Pinebluff, where 
from every hillside springs forth the purest 
water. Here, too, is the pure, dry, soft, 
balmy, pine-laden air, abundant sunshine, 
perfect drainage, freedom from mud or 
dust—the best place in the world for health, 
recuperation and rest. 


Epwarps is one of the temperance coun- 
ties in Illinois. The Hillsboro Journal re- 
ports as follows: “This county has a sur- 
plus in its treasury of $11,000. It has sub- 
stantial bridges all constructed of iron. 
There is not a single prisoner in the county 
jail, nor has there been for several years. 
The county poorhouse is empty and the 
farm is a source of revenue. The circuit 
court seldom lasts over two days because 
there is no litigation. No prisoner from 
Edwards county has been sent to the peni- 
tentiary in thirty years. In thirty years 
there was but one saloon in the county and 
that was allowed but a single year. The 
farmers are prosperous, the cities and 
villages are well kept and these improve- 
ments have been made without the tax on 
saloons which are considered so necessary 
to carry out public improvements. Ed- 
wards county is the envy of her neighbors 
and doubtless stands alone in the United 
States.” 


A VISIT was made recently in which 
nearly every pupil except those at the 
recitation was engaged in whispering that 
could be heard over the entire room. Very 
little, if any, studying was done during the 
visit, and it reminded one of what we read 
of the Chinese schools. No doubt every 
teacher at some time is troubled with this 

- annoyance. Experience teaches us that 
whispering which in any measure interferes 
with the interests of the school cannot be 
tolerated. It cannot be stopped entirely; 
no use to try that, but it can be controlled. 
We are constrained to give three simple 
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rules which we have found to work very 
successfully when adhered to firmly and 
kindly: 1. To speak to another, raise a 
pencil. 2. To speak to the teacher, raise 
a book. 3. To leave the room, raise the 
hand. Take these three rules and make 
them the basis of your method to control 
this part of your school discipline. You 
will find them lighten your burdens.—Supt. 
Wm. W. Evans. 


A GREAT many highly educated people 
have entirely uneducated wills. The result 
is that their education does not end in the 
hoped-for success, but rather in a flat fail- 
ure in life. A trained will is the alphabet 
of a successful education, for character 
must underlie intellect if true power is to 
be gained and held—Young People. 


CuLTIVATE the acquaintances who put 
you at your best, who inspire you to think 
broadly and act bravely. There are some 
people who stimulate us by the way they 
say good morning while there are others 
from whom we gain nothing after hours of 
intercourse. If you have a friend who has 
the faculty of awakening your best ambi- 
tions and stimulating all your powers, see 
as much of him as possible. Such ac- 
quaintance is the best part of education. 


TeacH the children, if you must, of the 
sowing of the dragon’s teeth, but also teach 
them of the sowing of clover and cow-peas, 
which can double the yield of corn in IIli- 
nois and greatly increase the yield of cotton 
in Georgia. Tell them the story of the 
wooden horse, if you wish, but be sure to 
give them more horse sense than the Tro- 
jans had. Teach them all you know of the 
milky way, but do not neglect to teach them 
the way to milk. That is, lead them as far 
and soar with them as high as you may, but 
be sure, all the time, to let their feet rest 
on the earth, for it is from the earth that 
all are sprung, and upon it yet there are 
untold pleasures, undiscovered beauties, and 
marvelous strength for the soul of man- 
kind—Supt. Joseph Carter. 


In a beautiful little city on the banks of 
Lake Pepin, Minnesota, lives a dear old 
doctor known far and near for his genial 


nature and kindness of heart. The doctor 
is one of Minnesota’s oldest settlers, and 
having made a study of natural history, the 
birds, animals and fish of this state are 
known to him by name and habit. Recently 
the writer had the pleasure of viewing his 
specimens, after which he was taken to see 
points of historic interest, and finally to 
see the doctor’s home—an old-fashioned 
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house with vines and flowers between it 
and the lake. The little garden was well 
kept, but in the back yard there was a 
growth of hemp in every unoccupied spot. 
The doctor seeming to realize that this ugly 
weed needed some apology, remarked: “1 
raised it for my birds; next winter I will 
place it, a branch at a time, on the coal 
shed there, and you should see the little 
fellows coming to the feast, hundreds of 
them from the snowy fields and woods and 
hedges. I raise all the hemp I can for 
them each year, it is such a pleasure to see 
the little creatures at their banquet.”—Our 
Dumb Animals. 


Every intelligent man should read, “A 
Modern School,” by Paul A. Hanus. Every 
newspaper and magazine should take up 
the discussion of education. Out of dis- 
cussion grows thought, out of thinking 
comes action. Then we should spend less 
time talking about “the fine schools in our 
city,” and give some attention to the things 
those schools are not doing. Hasten the 
time when it shall no longer be true that 
a boy learns something of transitory value 
in school and gets his education outside 
of it! It is too dangerous a process, this 
education on the street, but it is vital, and 
to that extent better than the stuff fur- 
nished in the name of education by most 


American schools, which are not modern, . 


but relics of blue china, and knee-buckle 
ancestral notions. The people get as good 
as they demand. They will get better. 
Educate the people !—Philistine. 


THERE was a “block” among the teams 


in a prominent business street. A herdic 
had been overturned, and several coal carts 
were stopped by a load of lumber, which, 
having succeeded in stationing itself across 
the thoroughfare, was unable to move 
farther. Moreover, every man among those 
barricaded had lost his temper, and swear- 
ing was the order of the hour. Suddenly, 
oh, cheerful sound! a lively street band 
began to play, and the temper of the crowd 
changed as if by magic. The horses stood 
no longer in peril of dislocated necks, 
through the jerking and pulling of their 
irate drivers; the execrations ceased. Each 
man settled back in his cart to listen. 
After a Strauss waltz and a spirited march, 
the band moved on, and then it became ap- 
parent that the audience. had experienced 
a marvellous change. “ Will I give ye a 
lift, Mick?” called one, to the driver of the 
lumber cart, jumping down to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. “It’s a big load 
ye’ve got.” 
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Tue fulfillment of prophecy seems at 
hand. Because of persecution in the lands 
of their adoption, many Jews are turning 
their faces toward Jerusalem. It will be an 
immense undertaking to restore Jerusalem 
to its former beauty, grandeur and utility. 
Perhaps the greatest achievement of its 
former days was the supply of the city with 
pure water. It was brought many miles 
through a continuous mass of rock and 
stored in immense reservoirs of rock within 
the walls of the city at untold cost. One 
of these reservoirs made in the solid rock 
still remains. It is an oblong quadrangular 
tank, 240 feet in length and 150 feet in 
breadth. Many of the cities of our country 
have expended millions of dollars for a 
pure water supply, many times without 
success. 


TiME was when scholarship and culture 
were estimated in accordance with one’s 
knowledge of books; the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when they will be measured also 


‘by what one can do with his hands to uplift 


the life of man. A good book is worth its 
influence; its writer is to be estimated in 
accordance with what he _ contributes 
through its pages toward the quiet and 
sanity of living. There is no real reason 
why the man who makes a chair or a table 
or a bit of ornament in clay or plaster, 
which adds to the comfort and peace of life, 
should not rank in terms of power of 
scholarship and of culturee with the one 
who writes the book that does the same. 
The value of the output in terms of human 
life is the test of both, and who shall say 
that one is the lower and the other the 
higher? Under this conception of culture 
the goal of all educational effort, the con- 
structive idea, has its place assured. 


THE so-called educator who holds up be- 
fore children and young men and young 
women that they may become educated 
without hard and continuous work is a 
fraud, I care not what is the color of his 
hair. It takes hard thinking and hard work 
to master any subject, and he who expects 
to get hold of any subject must think it 
out in his own way.—J. M. Greenwood. 

Tue blunder of the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board in requiring through to be 
spelt “thru” attracts general attention. 
Thoughtless enthusiasts have swallowed it 
along with the board’s 299 other sugges- 
tions, but it makes the judicious grieve, 
since, if through must be shortened, 
“throo” is the proper thing. The vowel u 
is seldom equal-to oo. Its proper force is 
found in such words as use, unity, etc., 
which might be expanded into yuse, yunity. 
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*To spell “thru” suggests the impossible 
sound thryu—an odious suggestion. The 
popular repugnance to “thru” and to other 
of the spell-spellings of the board is illus- 
trated in the vote of the New York Board 
of Superintendents of 32 to 4 against Super- 
intendent Maxwell’s proposal to have 
“simplified” spelling and the 300 list in- 
troduced in the public schools of Greater 
New York. The current spelling is a pos- 
session of the whole English people, and no 
small minority can assume the right, or 
ability, to hasten changes. Let changes of 
spelling come, if come they must, naturally, 
gradually and by common consent. The 
domain of letters is a republic, not a mon- 
archy, plutocracy or aristocracy. 


TuE natural instincts of man impel him 
to accept an honor which would give him 
distinction above his fellows, socially and 
politically. But it has been stated that when 
the late Wm. E. Gladstone was informed 


that he would be raised to the British peer- 


age, in recognition of his services to the 
nation, if he would accept the honor, he 
promptly declined it. No title would have 
added to Mr. Gladstone’s fame or to his 
greatness. It is now stated that Mr. James 
Bryce, present minister from England to 
the United States, prefers to remain a plain 
“Mister,” and has declined to be enrolled 
among the titled men of Great Britain. 
This disinclination to break into the ranks 
of the nobility will excite amazement in cer- 
tain circles in the United States. There 
have been ambitious women on this side of 
the Atlantic who have paid anywhere from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 for a title and yet 
here is a Briton who won’t accept one when 
it is offered to him as a gift. This doesn’t 
seem to be exactly a square deal for Ameri- 
can women who have sacrificed fortune and 
happiness for the fancied distinction of 
getting into the peerage. 


Wuen Mark Twain was editing the 
Virginia City “Enterprise,” writing copy 
one day and mining the next, a superstitious 
subscriber once wrote and said he had 
found a spider in his paper. Was this good 
or bad luck? Twain replied to him in the 
“ Answers to Correspondents” column as 
follows: “Old Subscriber—The finding of 
a spider in your copy of the “ Enterprise ” 
was neither good luck nor bad. The spider 
was merely looking over our pages to find 
out what merchant was not advertising, so 
that it could spin its web across his door 
in anticipation of leading a free and undis- 
turbed existence forever after.” 


Don’t “fire” the boy! 
make a better boy of him! 


Keep him and 
If you do he 
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will be a better man. Boys are all right 
if you understand them. In every one of 
them rightly handled there is a germ of 
manhood and possibilities of mighty. suc- 
cess in the future. Grown up under kindly 
influences, the excess energy that made 
them enjoy their boyish escapades will be 
directed to the accomplishment of great 
things. So don’t “fire” the boy. Talk to 
him. Get him interested in his work. Tell 
him of the things before him in life. Teach 
him thrift and industry. Remember, he is 
just a little raw material, out of which you 
can fashion a better man than you.are, no 
matter how good you are. 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is better 
than medicine. Learn to attend strictly to 
your own business—a very important point. 
Learn to tell a story. A well-told story is 
as welcome as a sunbeam in a school room 
or a sick room. Learn the art of saying 
kind and encouraging things, especially to 
the young. Learn to avoid all ill-natured 
remarks and everything calculated to create 
friction. Learn to keep your troubles to 
yourself. The world is too busy to care for 
your ills and sorrows. Learn to stop 
grumbling. If you cannot see any good in 
the world keep the bad to yourself. Learn 
to hide your aches and pains under a pleas- 
ant smile. No one cares whether you have 
the earache, headache or rheumatism. 
Learn to greet your friends with a smile. 
They carry too many frowns in their own 
hearts to be bothered with any of yours. 


VOCATION OF TEACHER. 





WILLIAM H. FAUNCE, LL.D. 


1 VERY one engaged in the work of 
teaching to-day is conscious of the 
almost limitless vitality that is throbbing 
through the institutions and tasks of the 
educational world. It is a high privilege 
and opportunity to be at work in some 
sphere that is thus pulsating with life. 
Some of the callings which once were the 
finest possible expressions of national life 
are to-day depleted of the forces which 
formerly played in and through them, ‘and 
seem now dry and barren as the beach 
when the tide is out. 

A friend of mine devoted twenty of the 
best years of his life to the art of wood 
engraving. Just as he had mastered it, 
and was able to render on a wooden block 
the effects of the finest landscape, suddenly 
new processes were introduced, and the art 
of the wood engraver became largely a 
thing of the past. After twenty years of 
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apprenticeship, my friend found his occu- 
pation gone. Many of the sculptors of the 
present day hold that they are representa- 
tives of an art for which the world does 
not really care. Certainly it is doubtful 
if sculpture can ever again be the supreme 
expression of national life as it was of 
Greek life in the days of Pericles. The 
number of men to-day seeking to impress 
the world through poetic creation’ and ex- 
pression is not large. Certainly poetry, 
while the world stands, will be one of the 
supreme vehicles for the transmission of 
noble thought and high emotion. Never- 
theless, it would be interesting to know 
how many of the American boys and girls 
who have recently been praising Longfel- 
low, and reciting ‘his verses, are really 
ambitious for a career and an art like his. 
Apparently, our most eager youth are look- 
ing for other means of influencing their 
generation. 

But the teacher knows that the heart 
and mind of the modern world are with 
him. His work is the center of interest, 
if we can judge from the benefactions that 
are so constantly and generously poured 
forth. Not only are the wealthiest men of 
the world conceiving it as their bounden 
duty to distribute their wealth largely 
through educational channels, but every 
one who has any claim at all to recogni- 
tion in our generation is doing something 
to promote the education of the young. 
The noblest buildings, the largest conven- 
tions, and the most vital periodicals of the 
country are often to be found in the edu- 
cational realm. All this is heartening to 
the teacher, and all this constitutes a 
superb opportunity and an urgent respon- 
sibility. We must either master these 
great forces now pouring through the edu- 
cational task, or we shall be mastered by 
them and driven out of our calling. We 
must either be equal to our unprecedented 
opportunity or give place to worthier men 
and women who shall not be found want- 
ing. 

To discharge this responsibility we must 
constantly view our calling as a profession 
and not a trade. Trade is that which a 
man enters for the sake of livelihood; pro- 
fession is that which he enters for the sake 
of public service. Trade is what he does 
as a temporary expedient, until he can find 
something more congenial; profession is 
that with which he intends to be identified 
for life. Trade is that into which any one 
can enter, if he will; profession is that 
into which a man may go only after rigid 
inspection and prolonged preparation. 
Trade is that which knows only the ethics 
of success; profession is that in which 
motive and ideal count more than any vis- 
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ible result. Trade makes every man the 
rival of all other traders; profession makes 
every man a colleague of all who work 
beside him. 

It therefore behooves every one of us, 
whether in lofty or obscure position, so to 
maintain our ideals and so to do the 
drudgery that accompanies every worthy 
task, that we shall ennoble our profession 
by our constant performance, and shall 
draw into that profession the most potent 
characters and keenest minds from among 
the boys and girls of to-day. It is a seri- 
ous question whether the teachers of the 
next thirty years are going to be as influ- 
ential in the life of the nation as the teach- 
ers of the last thirty years have been. If 
they are to be as potent, our cities must 
provide adequate support, and our present 
teachers must steadily exhibit the essential 
nobility and dignity of the teacher’s call- 
ing.—Education. 





EDUCATION AND LIFE. 


BY R. E. HUGHES. 


E need more life in our schools; the 
old world atmosphere that still en- 
velopes them and estranges them from home 


‘and life, must be got rid of. We need more 


sunlight around the heads of our boys and 
girls. School life should lead up to the 
life of the world outside, not by adopting 
a utilitarian curriculum for the school, nor 
even one tinctured by doses of cottage 
gardening and manual training. The ex- 
perience of the French people in endeavor- 
ing, by these means, to modernize the 
school, has not been altogether fortunate. 
The change needed is a deeper one than 
that; it is a change of atmosphere. Edu- 
cation is the unfolding of the disposition 
of the pupil; it is the creation of attitudes, 
so to speak. Thus a scientific training is 
valuable, not because of the knowledge 
accumulated, but because of the attitude 
engendered. It is culture, not knowledge 
simply, that is the ultimate aim of educa- 
tion; that is to say, education is a process . 
of assimilation, not accumulation. No one 
realized the. tyranny of knowledge in edu- 
cation better, or preached it more elo- 
quently, than Edward Thring. He begged 
teachers to “banish the idolatry of knowl- 
edge, to realize that calling out thought 
and strengthening mind are an entirely 
different and higher process from the put- 
ting in of knowledge and the heaping up 
of facts”; and he urged them to “ choose 
deliberately a large amount of ignorance 
and fling omniscience into the common 
sewer, if ever they mean to be skilled 
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workmen, masters of minds, lords of 
thought, and to teach others to be skilled 
workmen.” (Rawnsley, “ Life of Thring,” 
page 34.) It is the attitude of the school 
towards life that needs to be revolution- 
ized, not the curriculum alone. That is 
what we mean by saying that it is a change 
of atmosphere that it needed. This revo- 
lution of attitude in the school will engen- 
der a change in the child. Nature and 
naturalness will take the place of the for- 
mal studies and formalism. 

The schools should be a republic of 
childhood, where the right of each indi- 
vidual to full development is recognized. 
The purpose of education is to place the 
child en rapport with his environment, and 
this is done by training him in responsive- 
ness and in power of organizing his expe- 
rience. Education is a growth of self- 
consciousness. 

Instead of a free republic of childhood, 
the school of to-day is modeled and con- 
trolled too much on the lines of a regi- 
ment. Indeed, under present conditions, it 
could hardly be otherwise. The universal 
classes, varying from forty or fifty to over 
one hundred children, entrusted to each 


teacher, preclude education and, indeed,. 


even instruction, to a great extent. 

Most of the mechanical drudgery and 
routine of the school are due to the size 
of the classes. Until the class has been 
reduced to quite half the present size, it is 
useless to look for scientific principles at 
work in the school. The school is com- 
pelled by its numbers to restrict its efforts 
in instruction, and that of the most formal 
kind. The three “R.’s” can be taught by 
mechanical methods, and to large classes 
of children, but education seems almost 
impossible under these conditions. Per- 
haps some day we shall see the futility of 
placing in the hands of the child these 
intellectual weapons without giving him 
the culture which would prompt their use 
in after life. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


THE ECONOMICS OF CITY SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


BY DAVID E. CLOYD, A.M. 


N the United States there is no national 
system of schools, for the reason that 
the framers of our Constitution thought it 
best to leave the question of an educational 
system to the several states, with the single 
requirement that each state make adequate 
provision for the education of its children. 
Hence, a discussion of the organization and 
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administration of schools is concerned with 
state legislation upon this subject; it is a 
question of what the state legislature shall 
put into school laws. Whatever authority 
smaller units than the state may have in 
the management of schools is delegated to 
them through state legislatures, and can be 
modified at their pleasure. The legislative 
acts of the several states differ very widely 
in the organization of their school systems. 
Some have established state boards with a 
maximum of authority; others have estab- 
lished state boards with little or no admin- 
istrative authority; while others have no 
state boards at all, but have delegated all 
administrative authority to local boards. 
However, the tendency in school legislation 
is very strongly towards the centralization 
of authority, so far as it can be done with- 
out destroying local interests; in fact, the 
centralizing tendencies in school legislation 
are for the purpose of stimulating local in- 
terests and prohibiting local abuses of 
power in the management of schools. It 
might further be said that recent school 
legislation has a wholesome tendency 
towards the recognition of the most gen- 
erally accepted principles of education that 
underlie the efficient organization and ad- 
ministration of schools. 

But the school laws which came into ex- 
istence early in the history of our states are 
in many vital respects tremendous barriers 
to progress. Laws when once put into 
operation make people conservative, and 
tend to crystallize around them public senti- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is through this body 
of old school laws and this crystallized 
public sentiment that reforms in school 
laws must be brought about. 

When our older state and city school 
systems were organized the question of 
supervision of schools was scarcely thought 
of, and such a thing as the professional 
training of teachers necessary to service 
was but little considered. Not only were 
legislators and school men of those days 
ignorant of these things, but our cities were 
merely villages, and civilization was simple, 
and the demands upon our schools very 
few in comparison with the demands of 
to-day. For these reasons the school laws 
of half a century and more ago are inade- 
quate to the needs of to-day. Hence, the 
question of school legislation is one of 
tremendous importance at present. 

During the past year alone, out of about 
five hundred school laws passed by the 
several legislatures, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty of them pertained to the 
strengthening of the state’s hold upon the 
schools. These laws deal particularly with 
compulsory attendance, expert supervision, 
professional training of teachers, and the 
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extension of the high school. Although 
we have no national system of schools, yet 
we find in all recent state legislation ele- 
ments of a common type, which in time 
must be known as the American type of 
public schools. These elements are: first, 
judicious state aid for the purpose of 
stimulating a maximum of local support; 
second, a high standard of school work 
through a fixed minimum standard of quali- 
fications of teachers and through expert 
supervision; third, universal attendance 
through effective compulsory school laws. 
For the realization of this American type 
of schools the legislatures are continuously 
remodeling their school laws. 


PRINCIPLES THAT DETERMINE EFFICIENCY 


Successful legislation for and efficient 
administration of a system of schools de- 
pend ultimately upon an understanding of 
the correct principles of education that 
underlie their organization and administra- 
tion. In the July. Atlantic Monthly for 
1903 W. H. Burnham gives us in a most in- 
teresting discussion of this subject a list of 
principles which seem to be generally 
recognized as vital in school legislation and 
administration. They are as follows: 

I. Economy in expenditure of public 
money. 

2. Freedom from politics and political 
methods. 

3. Stimulation of the local feeling of re- 
sponsibility. 

4. Freedom from artificial limitations as 
to sex, color or ward residence. 

5. Adaptation to the special needs of the 
community. 

6. Independence of municipal govern- 
ment. 

7. Control by a small board. 

8. Division of executive functions with 
experts at the head of each. 

g. Civil service rules in the appointment 
of teachers. 

10. Concentration of power and respon- 
sibility in the heads of departments. 

If we accept these principles, then in the 
light of facts we are forced to the con- 
clusion that much school legislation is 
needed. Briefly stated, the weaknesses of 
our city school systems are these: large 
boards with a consequent division of. au- 
thority and a lack of individual respon- 
sibility; political control through ‘the 
methods of cheap politicians; -favoritism 
and disregard of competency in the ap- 
pointment of teachers; lack of professional 
control; waste of money and time through 
the divided authority of the board. A 

During the past twelve or fifteen years 
many cities have made rapid advancement 
in the correction and elimination of these 
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objectionable conditions. A review, there- 
fore, of what has been done by these cities 
is interesting and profitable. Most changes, 
it is to be noticed, have been made to center 
around the board of education. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

The common saying, “ Like teacher, like 
school,” is equally applicable to a school 
board. What the public wants and needs 
is efficiency of service in the highest in- 
terests of all, and to the advantage neither 
of an individual nor of a particular class. 
Such service is rendered only by an un- 
selfish, public-spirited individual, man or 
woman, who is free from allegiance to 
party, class, ward, church or clique, whose 
ideals are high, and who will not resort 
to any questionable method to realize his 
purpose. Do our present methods of select- 
ing school board members give us such 
men? Many evidences are coming to us 
from cities throughout the land that some 
of them do not. Then where lies the dif- 
ficulty? The consensus of opinion at pres- 
cut is that the board is too large and that 
the methods of election are wrong. A 
large board cannot study in a deliberative 
way all the questions that need attention 
because there are too many individual 
opinions to be expressed, too many per- 
sonalities to be indulged in, too many wires 
to be pulled, and too little individual re- 
sponsibility attached to the actions of any 
particular member. A large board neces- 
sitates dividing up the work among many 
irresponsible committees, whose inefficient 
work is too often covered up by confirma- 
tion by the general board, with but little or 
no attempt made to ascertain the extent to 
which the questions being passed upon have 
been studied by the committee. Each com- 
mittee wants its action approved, and the 
consequent result very often is the log- 
rolling method of procedure in open board. 
This means inefficient service and often- 
times extravagant expenditures. . While 
there are a few striking exceptions to this 
general rule, yet the explanation of such 
is found in individual members, and not in 
the board as a whole. 

Although ours is a state system, yet the 
most important phase of the work of this 
system is the municipal administration of 
schools, and it, is in the city unit that the 
most complete and perfect organization can 
be effected, and the one that will be the 
model for all others. I, therefore, elimi- 
nate from my consideration all other units 
of administration, and consider what is 
being done in the reorganization, through 
legislation and otherwise, of the city sys- 
tems. 
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THE SIZE OF THE BOARD. 


‘The size of the board has come te be one 
of most vital concern, and all recent legis- 
lation makes the board small. In Indian- 
apolis there are five members; in Min- 
neapolis, seven members; in St. Louis, 
twelve; in Toledo, five; in Baltimore, nine; 
in Los Angeles, ten; in all cities of the 
state of Indiana, excepting Indianapolis, 
three; in all cities of Ohio, excepting the 
four largest, three. Other cities, also, 
have changed from a large to a small board, 
and many others are working strenuously 
to create public sentiment necessary to such 
achange. The great advantage claimed for 
the small board is that it can consider all 
questions either in open board or in com- 
mittee of the whole, so ‘that every board 
member has an opportunity to study every 
question, and to pass judgment upon it, 
with full assurance that as much attention 
has been given the question as it merits. 
Another advantage in a small board, which 
is impossible in a large board, is that each 
member can talk with every other member, 
and can thereby ascertain what his col- 
leagues actually think regarding the sub- 
jects under consideration. This closer in- 
timacy between the members allays sus- 
picion, prevents jealousy, and cultivates a 
spirit of codperation. With a small board 
it is also possible for the superintendent to 
consult with every member without such 
waste of time as is necessary with a large 
board, and with greater certainty that his 
recommendations to the board and his 
method of directing the school are fully 
understood by the individual members of 
the board, and approved by them. Like- 
wise, it is much easier to get a small num- 
ber together for such special meetings as 
may be necessary to hold in cases of 
emergency. And by no means the least of 
all the advantages of a small board is this: 
that it is more probable that a small num- 
ber of thoroughly competent men can be 
secured to serve on the board than a large 
number, thus making a better qualified class 
of men in its membership. 

Also the finances of the board can be 
looked after with greater care when every 
question of expenditure is considered by 
every member of the board to whom indi- 
vidual responsibility is attached by all of 
the people. This prevents the shifting of 
responsibility from the board to the com- 
mittee and from the committee to the board, 
as is so often true in a large board. It is 
certainly apparent that the first principle 
determining the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of schools, as named above, is met 
by the small board; it guarantees economy 
in the expenditure of money, in the use of 





the time of board members and superin- 
tendent, and permits a more careful and 
extensive study of all phases of educational 
work. Regarding the expenditure of 
money, Professor Woodward, president of 
the board of education of St. Louis, testifies 
that the funds of his board now go about 
twice as far as they did under the adminis- 
tration of the former large board. Such 
evidence comes to us from other cities 
where like changes have been made. The 
saving of time and the better use of time 
for the good of the schools is a fact that 
all concede who take the time to consider 
the advantages of a small board. If St. 
Louis with six hundred thousand people 
can direct her schools through twelve 
board members, Minneapolis and Indiana 
with two hundred thousand through seven 
and five members respectively, Cleveland 
with four hundred thousand through five 
members, and many other cities with like 
population through small boards, and all 
testify to the economy of money and time 
and thought in so doing, then their evi- 
dence is certainly a strong argument that 
all school legislation determining the size 
of the board should be in the direction of 
small boards with from three to five or 
seven members. New York has only forty- 
four and Boston is advocating but nine. 


THE QUALIFICATION OF BOARD MEMBERS. 


Not only the size of the school board 
but the qualifications of board members is 
one of tremendous importance, and is en- 
titled to equal consideration. A school 
board is the business manager of the institu- 
tion in which all of the children are to be 
offered an education, and one in the main- 
tenance of which large sums of the people’s 
money are being expended. That is, the 
board of education is the guardian of the 
children and the custodian of the people’s 
money. Who, then, is competent to be a 
board member? Manifestly one who has 
sufficient business sense and training, who 
is sufficiently honest and trustworthy to be 
given the care of the money of other people, 
and to expend it honestly in the interests of 
the community at large. He should be, 
also, a man of sufficient education to appre- 
ciate the value of an education to every 
child, and sufficiently educated to exercise a 
discerning judgment between the harmful 
and the helpful in a system of instruction. 
He, in a large measure, is to pass judgment 
upon the personal and professional worth 
of the corps of instructors, who are them- 
selves supposed to be educated men and 
women, and therefore entitled to be judged 
bv those who are themselves educated. It 
is safe to assume that in every city there 
are enough men and women who have a 
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secondary school or college training and 
who have sufficient business training to con- 
stitute a small board of education. Then, 
if other things are equal, why should not 
these have preference? Likewise, to be 
eligible to a position on the board of educa- 
tion a man should have a character above 
reproach and a reputation such that the 
child who is receiving an education 
through the institution, under dire¢tion of 
the board of which he is a member, can be 
directed to him as one prominently con- 
nected with the schools, and one worthy to 
be patterned after in his own life. The 
school law defining the’ qualifications of 
school board members should say: He 
shall be moral, and of unquestioned in- 
tegrity and liberally educated. 

Inasmuch as the schools are for the 
purpose of fitting children for future life, 
as well as for present life, the school 
board member who has the final vote in 
determining the character of the schools 
should be sufficiently prospective and pro- 
gressive in mental attitude to foresee the 
changing and increasing demands of civili- 
zation, and to make provision in the schools 
to meet these demands. It is in this par- 
ticular respect that many members, other- 
wise honest and valuable, are harmful. 
They are retrospective in view, always 
finding the golden days in the past. Their 
influence is to keep the schools in a rut, 
and to brand indiscriminately as fads all 
things proposed for the improvement of the 
schools. The schools should be kept in 
advance of the community, and never in its 
wake, and this cannot be done by school 
board members whose continuous chant is, 


-“The schools are as good as the people 


desire.” 

Courage to do right is another element 
of qualification very much needed by a 
school board member; courage to do what 
he knows ought to be done irrespective of 
criticisms, threats or boycottings. Courage 
is not needed by a conservative or retro- 
active man, for an over-conservative and 
extreme reactionary spirit verges closely 
upon cowardice, and is in no respect akin 
to courage. It is a common thing to hear 
school board members say, “I know that so 
and so ought to be done, but if I do it I 
jose business or trade or practice or some- 
one’s friendship.” This spirit of cowardice 
in board members has wrecked many a 
superintendent and injured many a school. 
For this reason school board positions 
should be filled by men who are inde- 
pendent in their business, and who have no 
favors to ask and none to grant; who are 
altruistic in motive, method and life; who 
are willing to go away from home for ideas, 
willing to study other school systems to 





ascertain what their own should be de- 
veloped into. Men of the type of Aris- 
totle, who studied the constitutions of a 
hundred republics from which to develop 
an ideal republic, are needed on school 
boards,—men who are willing to study con- 
tinuously the work of the best school sys- 
tems throughout the country, and to-model 
their own school system after the best. A 
board composed of such men will never 
tie the hands of an intelligent and progres- 
sive superintendent, nor will they be con- 
tented with a superintendent and corps of 
teachers who do not grow from year to 
year. 

No partisan of either political party can 
measure up to this standard of qualifica- 
tions for membership on the board of edu- 
cation. In fact, no active member of any 
party, as such, no one holding membership 
in party committees, or holding a partisan 
office or known in any way as a party boss, 
is eligible to a position on. the board of 
education. Such a man is hampered by 
party allegiance, by party debts contracted, 
by party ambitions to be gratified. 

In short, to be a member of a board of 
education a man should have business 
ability, should have a secondary or college 
education, an unquestionable moral char- 
acter, a progressive attitude of mind, 
courage to do right, a studious attitude 
toward school systems, freedom from party 
allegiance, and an unselfish and altruisic 
spirit. 

METHODS OF ELECTING SCHOOL BOARDS. 


By what method can school board mem- 
bers with such qualifications be elected? 
There are four different methods in vogue 
—election by wards, election at large, ap- 
pointment by mayor, appointment by city 
council. Which of these methods will 
stand the test of the principles of education 
determining the efficiency of administra- 
tion? 

Election by wards is the worst of these 
methods. As a rule it puts the schools 
into the hands of ward politicians, who 
may or may not possess any of the quali- 
fications of the proper school board mem- 
ber. The ward method introduces favorit- — 
ism and every other element of decen- 
tralization and disintegration. The method 
of election by wards is such that but. few 
of the best men in a city will make any 
effort to be elected to the board. It is 
likely to put men on the board who are 
known only to their respective wards, and 


| have no acquaintance in the city as a 


whole and are responsible only to ‘their 
ward constituency—men whose sole in- 
terest lies in doing something for them- 
selves and their constituents in their own 
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ward even though it be done at the sacrifice 
of the higher interests of the schools. The 
general tendency of the ward method of 
election and administration is in opposition 
to a high standard of school work. 

One of the very worst features of the 
ward system is the division of authority 
among the ward groups of members, there- 
by attaching no responsibility to any par- 
ticular individual for things that go wrong, 
and making no one in particular responsible 
for the improvement of conditions. The 
funds of the board are likewise distributed 
among the ward groups, and the possible 
leakage and waste in their expenditure is 
multiplied by the number of ward groups 
of members. 

The most serious of all objections to the 
ward method of election lies in the fact 
that the best men refuse to stand for elec- 
tion, and the ward political bosses take 
advantage of this lack of interest on the 
part of better: people, and elect their ser- 
vants under pressure to do their bidding. 
Exceptions to this rule occasionally occur 
when no particular question of importance 
is under consideration, but when great 
questions of reform are under discussion, 
then it is that the politicians, taking advan- 
tage of the ward method, work sad‘ havoc 
with the schools. 

That these possibilities of evil in the 
ward method of election of school board 
members have actually been realized as 
facts, abundant proof is furnished from 
such cities as Philadelphia, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Wheeling and others. 

The methods of appointment by the 
mayor or by the council are free from 
many of the objections of the ward method, 
and in some cities have been found to 
work fairly well. Through these methods, 
men free from ward politics, of greater 
prominence and of better education, may be 
secured, but the extent to which party 
politics controls in municipal governments 
makes it difficult indeed to secure appoint- 
ments of men who are not partisans. And 
even though politics could be eliminated 
from the appointment by the council or by 
the mayor, yet a board so appointed is 
under the constant pressure and influence 
of the appointing power, and is, therefore, 
not apt to be as independent in its actions 
as a board of education should be. 

A school board should be responsible only 
to the people, and it should be responsible 
to all of the people. The only method of 
election in which this condition is possible 
is that of election at large. By this method 
every voter in the city has a voice in the 
selection of every member of the board, 
and can hold him individually responsible 
for his action. This method is being 





favored by most cities in recent legislation, 
and is proving to be eminently satisfactory. 
The arguments claimed for it are those that 
are strongly urged against the other 
methods. It makes the best men available. 
It makes possible an administration of 
school affairs by the men who are most 
successful in business and in the profes- 
sions, and are best known and most highly 
respected for their character and worth. 


DIVISION OF POWER IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SCHOOLS. 

After the election at large of a small 
board composed ‘of competent men, the 
question then is, What shall be the powers 
of this board in order to secure most 
efficient service? Here again the laws and 
customs vary widely. Under the old school 
laws the board is given legislative, judicial, 
and executive authority; they make rules 
and regulations, judge of the merits of all 
questions, both business and professional, 
and execute the school laws, rules and 
regulations. This practice prevails in 
many cities to-day, but in none of these 
cities are the schools considered to be of a 
high standard. It is now conceded by 
students of school administration and also 
by men who have had successful experience 
in the management of industrial enterprises, 
that it is impossible for any school board 
to exercise the three functions, legislative, 
judicial, and executive, so as to make their 
service of the highest value. There is no 
other question in the economics of labor 
more definitely settled than the one re- 
garding the division of labor and the value 
of expert direction of labor. This is recog- 


nized by our national government, by our- 


state governments, by out great colleges 
and universities, by all manufacturing and 
commercial institutions, and in recent years 
by many of the leading cities both in their 
municipal government and in the manage- 
ment of the schools. The principle of gov- 
ernment recognized by the school legisla- 
tion for the cities whose school systems are 
now acknowledged to be the most efficient 
is that the power and duties of the school 
board should be restricted to legislative. 
These laws divide the work of the schools 
into departments and place at the head of 
each department an expert who is given the 
power of initiative regarding the work of 
his department, and is made the executive 
officer of the board pertaining to this work. 
The business department has a_ business 
director, and the professional department 
has a superintendent. And in large cities 
there may be need for a further division of 
power into departments with their respec- 
tive heads. Cleveland has two depart- 
ments, St. Louis has four. 
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Giving the board only legislative and 
judicial authority in their vote upon all 
questions brought before them tends to 
eliminate all opportunity for favoritism and 
for corruption of the board members, and 
at the same time gives them complete power 
to check and to prohibit wrong action on 
the part of its employees. This removes 
the board from the annoyance and worry 
of teachers seeking positions, from laborers 
seeking employment and from contractors 
seeking contracts. This exalts the position 
of the board and places the members in a 
favorable condition to study the educational 
and business questions that come before 
them in order to judge of the merits of 
these questions and of their value in meet- 
ing local needs. The board should be 
given the election of a superintendent as 
the head of the professional department, the 
election of a business manager as the head 
of the business department and the election 
of the heads of such other departments as 
may be established. In some cities the 
business director is elected by popular vote, 
but it seems to be more in accord with the 
established principles of government to have 
the business manager chosen by the board 
and responsible to this board. 

The great advantage in this division of 
power and duties lies in the possibility of 
fixing responsibility for action. The head 
of each department is held responsible by 
the board for whatever is done through his 
department, and if results are unsatisfac- 
tory the head of the department must make 
it satisfactory or be subject to removal. 
This division of authority. gives to the 
superintendent the power of selecting and 
-nominating teachers, but reserves to the 
board the power to elect or reject the nomi- 
nations made by him, but not the power to 
force upon the superintendent any teacher 
that he is unwilling to nominate. Like- 
wise, in the business department, janitors 
and. other laborers are nominated by the 
business manager and are responsible to 
him for their service. Such a system is 
needed in many cities to bring order out 
of chaos and to give to the people an 
adequate return for the money that they 
are expending upon their schools and for 
which under the present system of adminis- 
tration they are receiving much less than 
one hundred cents on the dollar. By sucha 
system the schools are run in the interest 
of the people and not merely in the interest 
of board members and their friends. 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES IN THE APPOINTMENT 
OF EMPLOYEES. 
The most important principle determin- 


ing efficiency in administration of schools 
is that of civil service rule in the appoint- 
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ment of employees—teachers, janitors, 
clerks. Special qualification, and efficiency 
and faithfulness in the discharge of duty, 
should be the only requisites for holding 
any position connected with the public 
schools. In the very nature of things the 
schools were not created for the purpose 
of providing employment for anyone’ what- 
soever, but only for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the education of our children. 

Any system of appointing teachers that 
permits influence, either political, social, 
business, or any kind whatsoever other than 
that of professional fitness to determine the 
appointment of teachers, is at the sacrifice 
of the interests of those for whom the 
school is established. Under the ward sys- 
tem of school government, applications for 
positions are made to the ward commis- 
sioners, many of whom have never even so 
much as read a book on education or even 
an outline of a course of study for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, and none of 
whom are educational experts. Not only 
this, but many of these men frankly say 
that they do not believe in the professional 
training of teachers and that a mere gram- 
mar school knowledge of the elementary 
branches is the only necessary scholarship 
for a teacher to possess. Likewise janitors 
are appointed who know nothing whatever 
of the care of buildings or of the use of 
tools in repairing doors, windows, furni- 
ture; and engineers are appointed who 
know nothing whatever of machinery and 
the principles of heating and ventilating 
rooms. All such appointments are made, 
as a general rule, not because the applicants 
know anything about the work that is to be 
done or have had any training that would 
fit them for this specific work any more 
than it fits them for the practice of medi- 
cine, but because they are friends to the 
commissioners or to the commissioners’ 
friends, or because they are in need of 
employment and the commissioners are will- 
ing to make them objects of charity 
through the sacrifice of the interests of the 
schools of our children. 

In order to prevent such an abuse of 
power and such a violation of public trust . 
and such a sacrifice of public interests, the 
school laws should provide for a competi- 
tive examination for appointment to all 
positions as teachers, clerks, janitors, engi- 
neers, superintendents of buildings, etc., and 
should make the tenure of office of these 
employees depend only upon good behavior 
and efficient service. Many cities, such as 
New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, have such 
laws, and through the use of them efficient 
employees are replacing inefficient ones, and 
the schools are. being materially improved. 
Not only is the merit system of appoint- 
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ment fair to applicants, and in the highest 
interest of the schools, but it is justice to 
the taxpayers, who have a right to demand 
that they receive the most efficient service 
for their money. 

The eligible list of teachers should take 
into consideration such things as academic 
scholarship, professional training, personal 
appearance, manners and mannerisms, and 
the list should be prepared by the super- 
intendent, examining committee, principals, 
and supervisors. Then from this list, in 
order of rank, the superintendent should 
make his nominations for appointment to 
positions. And in a similar way, eligible 
lists of janitors, clerks, engineers, etc., 
should be prepared by the heads of the 
other departments. 

The state school law for every city or 
the special school laws for any city should 
contain all of these provisions—a small 
school board, election at large, adequate 
qualification for school board members, 
division of power and duties into depart- 
ments, experts at the head of the depart- 
ments, merit system in appointments, and 
nomination of all employees by heads of 
departments. Only through such an organ- 
ization of schools by state legislation is it 
possible to make a school system serve the 
highest interest of a community.—Educa- 
tion. 





MOSQUITOES. 
BY ROBERT E. EASTMAN. 


OSQUITOES are two-winged flies. 
Most kinds are small. Many of them 
resemble gnats and midges. They live in 
both warm and cold countries, some kinds 
‘ being found even in the frigid zone. Few 
other insects are so interesting in their 
ways and mode of development. Again, 
but few other insects are of so great eco- 
nomic and practical importance to man. 
They are small, light, slender, and frail; 
yet they are powerful agents in causing 
annoyance, pain, and even death among 
higher animals. 

Most of us are familiar with the mos- 
quito’s bite—with the pain following and 
the swollen skin; or happily, perhaps only 
with its clear, faint, seemingly distant song. 
But this creature that sings its peculiarly 
disturbing song or lights upon your hand or 
cheek, pushing the inner parts of its beak 
to the blood is a marvelous animal, won- 
derfully interesting in all the ways of. its 
life. A fully developed mosquito has six 
very long, slender, fragile legs. It has two 
long, narrow, nearly transparent wings. 
The head, perhaps the most important part 
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of the insect, is very small. It bears two 
large compound eyes, two upwardly pro- 
jecting feather- or plume-like bodies called 
antenne, and a long, forward projecting 
beak. The antenne are important organs 
to us. Because of certain differences in 
them, we can determine the sex of the mos- 
quito. The antennz of the males are fluffy 
and plume-like, being densely covered with 
fine long hairs resembling the down of a 
duck. Those of the female are slender, 
jointed bodies bearing but few hairs. The 
antennz of the mosquito are also supposed 
to be or to bear the insect’s organs of hear- 
ing. We are better acquainted with the 
beak than with any of its other parts. This 
may be likened to a long, slender, hollow 
tube, which contains the biting or piercing 
mouth parts. Its principal members are 
two mandibles and two maxillze, which the 
mosquito uses in puncturing the skin of 
another animal. After thus puncturing the 
mosquito “sucks” the blood up through its 
beak. Only female mosquitoes can bite. 

Mosquitoes not only suck or draw blood 
but also poison their victim. In the body 
just above the base of the front pair of 
legs is what is supposed to be the poison 
gland. Some people are wholly or nearly 
immune against this poison and are not an- 
noyed by being bitten. 

The mosquito has four life stages: first, 
the egg; then the larva or wiggler, as we 
see it in the rain barrel; then the pupa, still 
a wiggler but markedly changed from the 
larval stage; and last, the mature, fully de- 
veloped insect. 

The eggs of different mosquitoes differ 
widely. The prevailing color is grayish 
brown. They are usually laid in masses of 
25 to 50, or it may be, 200 to 400. Some 
kinds, as our common Culex, build a very 
regular and symmetrical mass of eggs 
standing upright side by side. Some other 
kinds make a simple, loose, raft-like mass. 
The eggs are laid upon the surface of 
water. They float indefinitely upon the 
water. In summer weather they hatch soon 
after being laid, the time differing widely 
with different species. Those of our com- 
mon mosquito hatch in from sixteen to 
twenty-four hours. Some species may re- 
quire as long as three days. The young 
mosquito emerges from the end or side of 
the egg resting on the water. The tiny, 
almost colorless, little creatures immediately 
find themselves in water where fishes and 
other water-breathing and mosquito-devour- 
ing animals live. Mosquito larve are air 
breathers and they are heavier than water. 
So, with the baby mosquito, life is very un- 
certain. Some other animal may devour 
him, or he may not be strong enough to 
rise to the surface of the water to breathe, 
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and thus may drown. By wiggling their 
bodies much as fishes do they move side- 
wise, downward, or upward. Approaching 
danger from above frightens them and they 
quickly wiggle to the bottom or out of sight. 
They have been known to remain below the 
surface of the water as long as ten minutes, 
but usually they come to the surface every 
minute or two. 

The larval mosquito, or wiggler, swims 
about, feeding upon floating or suspended 
particles of vegetable matter, for only a 
few days, for the days of its youth are not 
many. In the meantime it moults, usually 
three times, shedding its old skin for a new 
one and showing increase in size with each 
moult. This larval stage of existence 
usually lasts from seven to fifteen days. 
At the end of that time our wiggler is re- 
markably changed. It has reached and 
entered the pupal stage of life. It is still 
a wiggler, swimming or darting about in 
the water with much activity, but it now 
remains at the surface of the water most 
of the time. And instead of having its tail 
end pointing upward and at the surface, the 
forward end of the body is at the surface. 
It no longer breathes through its tail but 
through two ear-like bodies near its head. 
The pupal mosquito is clumsy in appear- 
ance, being distinctly enlarged towards the 
head end of its body. It does not eat but is 
apparently fasting for a wonderful trans- 
formation that is to occur soon. In from 
two to four days the change comes; the 
pupal skin breaks open on the back and 
there emerges a new creature as wonder- 
fully unlike the object from which it came 
as is a duckling unlike the egg from which 
it hatched. Thus we may have a full- 
grown mosquito from the egg in from seven 
to ten days. 

From this time the mosquito is a factor 
of civilization. It is no longer confined in 
the narrow limits of a frog pond or a rain 
barrel. It is now free. Its world for ac- 
tivity and association is practically un- 
bounded. The boundless atmosphere 
through which it flies is its refuge from 
man. It comes to or remains near the 
earth for food, seclusion, and rest, and to 
breed its kind. Our mosquito is now fitted 
to walk and fly. It has a complete diges- 
tive system including a stomach. It has a 
respiratory system which enables it to 
breathe the pure, free air. It has a nervous 
system manifesting itself in at least five 
ways—smelling, hearing, feeling, seeing, 
and tasting. It has a circulatory system 
carrying blood to all parts of its body. It 
has a reproductive system enabling it to 
perform the primary and perhaps the last 
_ of its life—multiply or perpetuate its 

ind. 
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The male mosquito lives but a short time, 
a few hours or a few days. The female 
lives on more or less indefinitely one or two 
or more months or even hibernates over the 
winter until the following spring. She is 
not so harniless nor so easily disposed -of 
as is the male. With her biting, piercing 
mouth she feeds either upon various fruit 
juices, boiled potatoes, or other vegetables, 
a juicy watermelon, or the blood of man 
and lower animals. Her soft distant song 
will awaken us, causing fear and apprehen- 
sion; her bite brings pain and bodily dis- 
figurement, and her eggs, which she lays 
by the hundred, are the beginnings of more 
mosquitoes, and the suggestion of future 
torment. 

Mosquitoes do not travel far of their own 
will. They remain near the place where 
they were bred. They prefer sheltered and 
secluded places, especially when there is 
much wind blowing. Sometimes swarms of 
them are carried to distant places by the 
wind. They are often carried great dis- 
tances by ships and by railway cars, but 
are in no sense so migratory as to dis- 
courage our efforts for their extermination. 

Mosquitoes are not only annoying, but 
they are dangerous pests. During recent 
years experiments of careful scientists show 
that certain serious diseases which are com- 
mon among men, can be and often are car- 
ried from one person to another. Well- 
authenticated cases show that a certain kind 
of mosquito may bite a person infected with 
malaria, and if it bites another within a cer- 
tain length of time it may infect this second 
person with the malarial germ. Malaria is 
a common and very serious and distressing 
disease and if its spread is due to mosquitoes 
it is obvious that those mosquitoes ought to 
be fought until their extermination is prac- 
tically complete. Malaria mosquitoes be- 
long to the class or genus Anopheles, and 
can be distinguished very readily from other 
mosquitoes in both the larval and the adult 
stages of life. 

In the life history of the mosquito there 
are at least two weak spots or points of 
attack. Mosquitoes require water for the 
first stages of growth. Mosquitoes require 
air during these same stages of growth. 
No one should fail to see therefore 
what the result would be were the 
mosquitoes deprived of water and air 
at that time. Millions of existing mos- 
quitoes would die and future multiplication 
would cease. Let us think a little. If they 
require water to develop in, why should 
they not develop in water as ordinarily 
found in pails, tubs, rain barrels about the 
house, or in ponds and swamps about us? 
They would. They develop in these places 
by the thousand and million. Is it possible 
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to prevent this? Yes, it is. Cover with a 
screen, or better, empty all pails, tubs, and 
barrels that contain water. Drain the 
ponds and swamps. If the rain barrel is 
covered the female mosquito cannot lay her 
eggs on the water where they will hatch 
and develop. Mosquitoes do not: breed in 
running or sea water, although some species 
do breed in tidewater swamps. Can the 
wigglers be prevented from getting the air 
that they need for their growth? Yes, this 
can be done. If the surface of the water 
be covered with a film of oil the larval and 
pupal mosquitoes cannot get their breathing 
tubes to free air. Consequently the mos- 
quitoes suffocate. Kerosene is the best oil 
for this purpose. It forms a good and 
effectual film over the water; it floats; it 
will not hurt your cistern water if you 
pump from below the surface. We can 
thus check the spread of mosquitoes, and in 
some cases exterminate them, or by care- 
lessness about our houses and farms we 
may make possible a marked increase in the 
number of these annoying pests. If we are 
careful not to leave open pails or barrels of 
water about the house, if we drain our 
ponds and swamps, and if we spray kero- 
sene oil on other standing bodies of water 
every week or so we can materially de- 
crease their number. By so doing we shall 
be performing an act of civilization and a 
moral duty to ourselves and our fellow men. 
—Southern Workman. 


LANGUAGE LEARNING. 





YOU CAN MAKE A PLEASURE OF IT INSTEAD 
OF A TASK. 


“ SCHLIEMANN’s prescription” is a quick 
method of acquiring at least a reading 
knowledge of other tongues, and it is less 
fully appreciated than it should be in the 
very places where it could be of greatest 
use, says Wellspring. There are, all over 
the country, homes where one or two of 
the family have had, at some time or other, 
a pleasant and broadening and refreshing 
acquaintance with German or French, or 
perhaps even Italian or Spanish. The dif- 
ficulty has been to “keep up ” that acquaint- 
ance; and a chance to bring a fresh, lively, 
outside interest into the home life is lost. 

Doctor Schliemann’s method was simply 
this: He was too busy unearthing the nine 
buried cities of old Troy town to have 
much time left for hard work with gram- 
mars and dictionaries. So he did without 
them largely. He learned by reading, and 
by reading rapidly as one reads in English, 
depending upon habit and familiarity with 
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the words to make their meanings clear to 
him. He is to-day almost as famous for 
the many foreign languages he was able 
to read as he is for his archeological dis- 
coveries. 

The “five-minute doses” of this “ pre- 
scription” amount to this: Take five min- 
utes a day for reading, say, German. Just 
read it. Don’t think you are unscholarly 
because you haven’t time to “look up” 
some new word. Words have a way of 
teaching words. Reading a little each day 
will keep in training your word memory, 
and will fasten new words in your mind. 
Get your eyes, and your ears, too, accus- 
tomed to the once unfamiliar words and 
phrases. Let the wits sharpen themselves 
on guessing at a meaning here and there. 
Don’t be discouraged; the vital point is 
to have faith in this prescription. It has 
been tried, and it works. 

All at once where you could only read 
a few sentences in your five minutes you 
will find yourself reading a page, two pages, 
three. The sense of whole phrases will 
seem to jump out at you without need 
of clumsy translations into English. And 
the cheap editions of foreign books are so 
easy to get, and so fascinating once they 
are bought. 

For many tired, overburdened or shut- 
in people just such an outside inspiration 
as this is of extraordinary value. It is not 
necessary to stop with the language begun 
at school—far from it. Both Italian and 
Spanish are easily learned by one’s self, so 
far as reading goes, and they are the 
prettiest of pastimes for one who has even 
a slight knowledge of Latin or French. 

Even the best translations lose some of 
the charm of the original, and reading at 
first hand has a sufficient reward for the 
trouble or costs. As a “hobby,” that in- 
definite things which so many nowadays 
claim to be necessary to happiness, it ranks 
very high. 

Better is a sentence a day where gain is 
than a chapter a month and discouragement 
therewith. 





ARE WE SOULS? 


IS the brain an instrument which thought 
uses, or is it a cause which produces 
thought? The materialist insists that the 
brain produces thought as the liver secretes 


bile. The spiritualist replies, This cannot 
be; I am conscious that I am something 
else than the mechanism that I control. 
The materialist replies, This consciousness 
is also a product of the brain. In this per- 
petually recurring debate neither debater 
produces any effect upon the other. For 
one starts from the study of the mechan- 
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ism and the other from the study of per- 
sonal consciousness. They reach no con- 
clusion, for they assume different premises. 
And yet this is not only the most funda- 
mental, it is also the most vital, question 
in philosophy. Upon it depends the ques- 
tion of human responsibility. If the brain 
is like an electrical machine and thought 
is like the electricity which it produces, 
there is no responsibility. There ‘could 
then be no more a wicked man than there 
could be a wicked electrical machine. 
Nor could there be life after death. When 
the wood in the fireplace is consumed, the 
fire goes out and nothing is left but ashes. 
If the brain is fuel and thought is flame, 
there is nothing left to live after the brain 
is committed to the dust. 

Dr. William Hanna Thomson has re- 
cently published a volume which, approach- 
ing this question in a wholly scientific 
spirit, appears to us to furnish what is 
almost, if not quite, a scientific demonstra- 
tion that the mind is the agent and the 
brain is the instrument. The value of such 
a volume largely depends on the character 
of the writer. Dr. Thomson is a nerve 
specialist of recognized authority. He has 
for years studied man as a machine, his 
business being to ascertain why the ma- 
chine is out of order and how it can be 
repaired. His book treats the subject in a 
purely scientific manner, but it is written 
in a peculiarly lucid style, and can be easily 
understood without expert knowledge by 
the thoughtful layman. 

He states the issue very clearly. An 
Eolian harp and a violin are constructed 
on substantially the same principles. Put 
an £olian harp in the window the wind 
blows against its strings and produces mu- 
sic. The music depends wholly on the 
nature of the A£olian harp and on the 
character of the window and the wind. 
Put the violin in the hands of an artist. 
The music depends partly on the character 
of the violin, but chiefly on the character 
of the artist who plays upon it. Which is 
the brain—an /folian harp or a violin? 
Does mental and emotional action depend 
wholly upon the brain and its external en- 
vironment, or is there an invisible artist 
who plays upon the brain and educes the 
music from it? This is the question. 

If you put two AZolian harps of exactly 
the same construction in windows exactly 
alike, and the same wind blows upon them 
both, substantially the same music will be 
produced. If you put two brains of the 
same size and the same quality in as nearly 
as possible the same environment, the re- 
sults are not the same they are not even 
similar. Neither in structure, nor, so far 
as the microscope can discover, in quality, 
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does the brain o fa chimpanzee differ from 
the human brain. It was Huxley who 
demonstrated that the brain of man does 
not possess a lobe or lobule or convolution 
which is not likewise to be found in its 
corresponding place in the brain of an 
anthropoid ape but the mental action of 
the two is absolutely different. It is true 
that we cannot penetrate to the conscious- 
ness of a chimpanzee, but we know that 
the one produces speech and the other does 
not. From the one there come expressions 
of intellectual life, from the other no ex- 
pressions. If the violin is absolutely si- 
lent in the hands of one person and vocal 
with exquisite music in the hands of an- 
other, we have the right to conclude that 
one is not a musician and the other is. 
The fact that the champanzee is silent and 
the man with apparently the same brain is 
vocal, indicates that the brain is not the 
cause of thought, but its instrument. Like 
causes produce like effects, and like effects 
are not produced by the like brains of the 
man and the chimpanzee. 

The brain of man is a composite and 
complicated structure. Different parts of 
the brain fulfill different functions in life. 
One part of the brain, connected with the 
eye, is the seat and instrument of sight; 
another part of the brain is the instrument 
of hearing. The brain sight organ, again, 
is divided ‘into different instruments. One 
part of this instrument is used for seeing 
words. If that part is injured, the indi- 
vidual can still see everything else, but 
he cannot read. He is affected not with 
blindness but with word-blindness, and 
becomes wholly an illiterate while yet in 
possession of all his faculties. Such a one 
can still hear words and speak words and 
understand words, but he cannot read 
words. Nay, more than that. He may be 
able to read the words of one language 
and not those of another. The brain is 
likened by Dr. Thomson to the sheets in 
a phonograph. If one sheet is destroyed, 
the phonograph will no longer repeat what 
has been written upon that sheet, but it 
will still continue to repeat all that is upon 
other sheets. Dr. Thomson gives. the in- 
cident of a highly educated man who, be-— 
cause of an injury to the brain, was unable 
to read his native English, but when tested 
could read Greek perfectly and Latin and 
French tolerably. 

Thus the brain is like a church organ 
which is divided into a choir organ, a 
swell organ, and a great organ, each organ 
responsive to a certain number of stops, 
as the trumpet, the diapason, or the flute, 
and, in each organ and under each 
stop each note responsive to a_partic- 
ular key. Break the connection between 
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the wind-chest and the swell organ, and 
nothing in the swell organ will sound. 
Break the connection between the diapa- 
son stop and the interior mechanism, and 
nothing in the diapason will sound. Break 
the connection of a single key, and nothing 
will sound in response to that key. The 
organist is uninjured, but the organ fails 
to reply to his touch. The organ as a 
whole may be uninjured, and yet a specific 
note in the organ refuse to respond to 
, his touch. So, as the nerve specialists 
have learned from abundant examples, the 
intellectual life may be apparently wholly 
unimpaired, and yet, through some break 
in the mechanism of the brain, the mind 
may be unable to act in one department, 
while all its powers to act in other depart- 
ments are unaffected. 

What is still more curious, more inter- 
esting, and to us more conclusive, is the 
fact that the portion of the brain which 
is used for expression through speech, or 
for reception through eye or ear, may be 
wholly destroyed, and yet the mind may be 
able to create for itself through another 
part of the brain an instrument for the 
reception of life from others and for the 
expression of life to others. The expe- 
rience of Helen Keller strikingly illus- 
trates this truth. When nineteen months 
old she had an attack, presumably of cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, which left her totally 
and permanently blind and deaf; hence also 
dumb. She was thus left wholly depen- 
dent upon her senses of smell, taste, and 
touch for all her information, and could 
communicate her wants and feelings to 
others only by bodily actions which she 
had learned to associate in her mind with 
states of pleasure or of pain, but which, 
naturally enough, were often uninterpreted 
or misinterpreted by others. At seven years 
of age her teacher began the attempt to 
bring her into contact with the life of 
others through the sense of touch. It 
came at last in the following way: “ Miss 
Sullivan had her hold a mug in her hand 
at a pump, and as the cold water filled 
the mug and ran on her hand, the teacher 
traced anew the letters w-a-t-e-r on the 
palm of her free hand. Miss Sullivan 
writes: ‘She dropped the mug and stood 
as one transfixed. A new light came into 
her face. She spelled water several times.’ 
The great step was gained when this blind, 
deaf, and dumb girl suddenly understood 
that the symbol traced in her palm meant 
—water. She had got a word! From that 
moment her personality was set free, like 
a prisoner allowed to leave a dark dun- 
geon to go where he lists, for now for the 
first time she knew that everything had a 
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name, which she could learn on her palm.” 
She tried to teach her dog by tracing the 
word water on his paws, but failed. Why? 
Because there was not back of the brain 
of the dog that which was back of the 
brain of the girl. From this first step she 
went on in the development of her mind 
until she graduated with honors at Rad- 
cliffe College, well versed in science, math- 
ematics, literature, and five languages. 
How had she accomplished this feat? We 
say by the sense of touch. What do we 
mean by that? As the sense of touch is 
the most diffused over the surface of the 
body of all the senses, so it is of all the 
senses the least specialized in the brain. 
Its anatomical seat in the brain-center is 
even yet not fully demonstrated. But 
Helen Keller, by constant practice, made 
this brain-center render the service which 
the other portions of the brain could no 
longer render because they had been de- 
stroyed by disease. Destroy one of the 


strings in the AZolian harp and the wind 
will never get the note of that string out 
of the other strings; but if one of the 
strings in the violin snaps, the skillful per- 
former will sometimes make another string 
do its work. This is what was done in 
If there is no mind, 


Helen Keller’s case. 
what did this? 

But not only in a specific and abnor- 
mal case like that of Helen Keller can 
science trace the development of the brain 
instrument by the use which is made of 
it by the mind; it is possible to trace in 
every life the development of the brain in- 
strument by the agent which uses it. We 
speak of the brain. This is a mistake. 
There are two brains, as there are two 
eyes and two ears and two hands. Either 
one of the pair can do the whole business 
of both if necessary. One may see with 
one eye and hear with one ear; so he may 
think with one hemisphere of his brain. 
“The chief reasons,” says Dr. Thomson, 
“why we have pair organs is, first, for 
convenience, due to the body itself being 
generally two-sided, right and left; and, 
secondly, to insure against emergencies, 
just as a man will provide himself with 
two keys for the same lock, lest he lose 
one.” It is a curious fact that the brain 
instruments for speech are found in only 
one of the two hemispheres of the brain, 
while the other hemisphere remains word- 
less and therefore thoughtless for life. 

Let us, then, put these four considera- 
tions together. Like causes produce like 
effects, but like brains do not produce like 
results. Each section of the brain is the 
instrument for a special use. If it is de- 
stroyed, that use ceases, but the intelli- 
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gence behind the brain remains unim- 
paired. If this destruction is so entire as 
to stop all the ordinary channels of ex- 
pression, the intelligence that is behind the 
brain can convert a different portion of the 
brain to a use for which it was not pri- 
marily intended. Finally, the process by 
which the brain is built up, through the 
exercise of an invisible agent, can be 
measurably traced in every child, and the 
tracing is abundantly confirmed by the ex- 
periences produced in nerve disease. If 
these considerations do not demonstrate 
that there is an invisible spirit which uses 
the brain as its instrument, they come as 
near to a demonstration as it is possible 
to come in dealing with so difficult a sub- 
ject as the mystery of human life and the 
secret of its physical expression and inter- 
pretation.—Outlook. 





EVERY-DAY POLITENESS. 


BY W. W. DAVIS. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child—Pope. 
N 1855 Rev. John Caird, a Scotch min- 

ister, preached a sermon before Queen 
Victoria at Craithie, on the Religion of 
Common Life. It won admiration through- 
out Europe, and is called the greatest ser- 
mon of modern times. There is, also, a 
politeness of common life. We may care 
nothing for the etiquette of the English 
court or of a Washington drawing-room, 
but we do enjoy the good manners of every- 
day life. Politeness is not for Sunday or 
party, but for every hour of the week. It 
is Wordsworth’s 


A creature not too bright or good, 
For human nature’s daily food. 


As Cicero said of books, so we may say 
of manners. They should go with us every- 
where, in town or country, at home or 
abroad, by night or day, in youth or old 
age. 

Good manners at home. Too much 
neglect of the small courtesies. Let every 
man be king at his own table. Let every 
home be fit for company. Strangers are, 
surely, not entitled to all our best style. 
Children should grow up in an atmosphere 
of refinement. 

Good manners in school. Boys and girls 
seem to have the idea sometimes that they 
are privileged characters. They act like 
the young barbarians of Byron’s Gladiator. 
They are rough in play, disrespectful to 
teachers, rowdyish on the streets. Like 
necessity they know no law. They should 





remember that education does not consist in 
books. 

Good manners in travel. How many 
people leave religion and manners behind as 
they start on a trip. These are the idiots 
who open car-windows on cold days and 
occupy two seats when they pay only for 
one. 

Good manners at concerts. Only an 
empty head will march to a front seat after 
the performance has begun, or leave before 
it is over, or engage in noisy conversa- 
tion. Other people have rights. 

Good manners in society. Be a patient 
listener. Do not try to monopolize the even- 
ing. Have as cheerful a greeting for the 
boy as the banker. Be yourself. Your 
neighbors will be sure to laugh if you put 
on style that is unbecoming. Never at- 
tempt to astonish the natives with your 
dress or your wisdom. 

Of course, certain usages are necessary 
in social life. But genuine politeness is not 
limited to hollow forms. It is a thing of 
the heart, not of the hands and knees. A 
person may be truly polite, and yet ignorant 
of bow and compliment. One kind word, 
one gracious smile, is worth a world of 
ceremony. Tennyson never wrote a finer 
stanza: 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
Tis only noble to be good, 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
Lutheran Observer. 


QUESTION OF EQUAL PAY. 


HE legislature of New York, at their 

recent session passed a bill requiring 

that, in the City of New York, women 

teachers should receive the same pay as 

men in like positions. Governor Hughes 

returned the bill to the Senate with the 
following veto message: _ 

When the so-called Davis law was passed 
in 1899 it was thought important to the 
educational interests of the city that certain 
minimum salaries for teachers should be 
prescribed, as well as minimum annual in-- 
crements, presumably to improve the ser- 
vice. In these prescribed minima wide 
differences appear between the amounts 
payable to men and women. These con- 
trol the board of education only as mini- 
mum requirements, but the practice has 
been to pay women less than men, and 
under the by-laws adopted by the board 
glaring inequalities now exist. 

The motive of the present bill is to com- 
pel the equal pay for men and women hold- 
ing the same positions under any particular 
schedule of salaries. The provisions of the 
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bill relating to classification, schedules, and 
the raising of additional funds by taxation 
turn upon this central requirement and are 
for the purpose of giving effect. And in- 
asmuch as the: question is one of general 
principle, it is claimed that it is a require- 
ment proper to be established by the Legis- 
lature in laying down the rules under which 
the board of education shall exercise its 
power. 

Now, without taking up the alleged am- 
biguities of the bill, it clearly appears with 
respect to this fundamental matter to be 
open to serious objection. It is proposed 
by legislative enactment to establish the 
proposition that for the work of a given 
position women shall receive equal pay 
with men. It is for this principle that the 
supporters of the bill contend, and not for 
mere increased pay. The gross inequali- 
ties which have been permitted by the 
board of education, and which clearly 
should not be continued, are pointed to for 
the purpose of emphasizing the principle in 
question. 

The proposition as it is put, “equal pay 
for equal work,” is an attractive one, and 
set forth on behalf of the worthy public 
servants who are engaged in this important 
calling it has elicited a leading measure of 
support, while at the same time it has pro- 
voked vigorous opposition from those who 
believe that the desired legislation will be 
unfortunate both for the schools and the 
women teachers. 

But it is manifest that the principle is 
one of general application, and it should 
not be adopted by the state unless the state 
is prepared to apply it generally. The 
question is necessarily one of state policy, 
and as such it should be presented and 
debated before action is taken. 

There is no reason why the principle 
should be applied to teachers in New York 
and not to those in Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, and elsewhere in the 
state; nor is there any reason why it should 
be limited to school teaching. If sound it 
should be applied to our state hospital ser- 
vice, in our charitable and reformatory 
institutions, and generally through the civil 
service of the state. 

It is indefensible that a principle of grave 
importance to the state as a whole should 
be established in connection with a local 
measure inviting only the consideration 
which as such it receives. The considera- 
tion of such a matter should be under cir- 
cumstances directing the attention of every 
member of the legislature to its importance 
with reference to his own constituency, and 
to the state at large, and not upon the 
assumption that it is a question of purely 
local concern. 
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What local authorities or subordinate 
boards may do within the limits of their 
discretion, while locally important, is a very 
different matter from the establishment by 
legislation of a principle of action which 
has no appropriate local limitation. 

By acting in such matters through local 
bills the state finds itself committed to a 
course which, as state policy, has never 
received thorough consideration. 

For this reason I cannot approve this 
bill, The matter should be left to the- 
board of education, to be dealt with locally 
as may seem best, unless the legislature is 
prepared to lay down the general principle 
for the entire state and the entire public 
service. 





STORY OF A HUMBLE LIFE. 


VERY one who knew her said that 
Josie had done well, “ considering her 
opportunities,” and not once in a hundred 
times did anyone mention what her lack of 
opportunity had been. Yet it was never 
forgotten by those who knew her and to. 
her it was a memory and reproach. And 
while those who knew her never intended 
to attach to it any suggestion of wrong on 
her part, the fact that Josie was born in the 
poorhouse carried to the New England 
mind an association of turptitude almost 
worse than that of actual guilt. In that 
part of the country sin is bad enough, but 
the shiftlessness that ends in the :poorhouse 
is past redemption. 

Her family had been shiftless. When 
her father died, before her birth, there had 
been nothing for the poor children but to 
be “bound out.” After she was born there 
were a few years in which her mother 
“worked out,” and on her death, Josie, still 
a child, did the same. She had a brief 
experience with the district school, which, 
democratic as it was, still perpetuated her 
feeling of isolation; and she went to work 
as soon as her chin was as high as the 
kitchen sink, and worked out all her life 
till she married. And all the years she suf- 
fered the unmerited disgrace of her un- 
happy birth and childhood. 

She never “ joined the church.” 
no one ever thought to ask her. If invited, 
she was too timid to accept. She felt out 
of place in the meeting-house, and rarely 
attended, slipping in now and then when 
the service had begun, and slipping out dur- 
ing the closing hymn; which is the same 
as to say that she washed the dishes before 
she went, and got home in time to prepare 
dinner. 

The man she married was a laborer, who 
was counted “ shiftless.”. They had a dis- 
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mal little home to outward appearance, and 
a sterile garden behind it. Yet the morn- 
ing-glories brightened it somewhat; and if 
the home was not attractive and its mis- 
tress seldom looked fresh and tidy, it was 
better than the poorhouse, a million times 
over, as Joise often said to herself. 

Every one called her Josie, and her hus- 
band Dan. They belonged to that stratum 
of New England society that does not rise 
to the dignity of “ Mr.” and “Mrs.” They 
both looked unkempt, and felt shamefaced 
in the presence of people who had the 
“ faculty ” of “ getting on.” 

Dan and Josie lived together for thirty 
years, lived contentedly, unambitiously un- 
tidily. Dan was to be counted on as a 
“hand” in haying, and Josie could be called 
in in an emergency to help in the kitchen. 
At last Josie fell sick of a lingering illness. 
There was no money‘laid by for a rainy 
day, and the first thought of the thrifty 
neighbors was of the relief to be obtained 
from the overseers of the poor. And this 
was the haunting shadow that hung over 
the bed of Josie—the fear lest her life 
should end as it began. And in bitterness 
and agony she prayed that God would save 
her hard life this crowning humiliation. 
To have been born in the poorhouse was 
bad enough, but to die there, to be buried 
from there—if this should come to her she 
never could be happy in heaven. 

Her prayer was answered. Mrs. Briggs 
remembered how, when Lucille was sick, 
Josie had come to help her with the cook- 
ing; and she sent food and medicine. Mrs. 
Blodget reminded her husband of Josie’s 
kindness, and he advanced Dan a little 
money, to be worked out in the next sea- 
son’s haying. And Mrs. Turner, who had 
less than either of the others, gave more, 
for she came over and sat up with Josie 
when she was at her worst, alternating the 
vigil with Dan; and when Mrs. Turner 
gave out, another neighbor came. If any 
comfort was lacking, Josie did not miss it; 
and when the women smoothed her pillow, 
and brushed her hair and performed the 
simple services which she required, her 
only thought was of their kindness, and of 
gratitude to God that she was still under 
her own roof; and not in the nameless place 
of her haunting dread. > 

And so the end drew near. 

“Do you trust God, Josie?” asked one 
of the women, feeling that it was time to 
say something to Josie about her soul. 

“Oh, yes, and I thank Him, I thank 
Him!” she replied. “And I thank you too. 
If I’d been a queen you couldn’t have done 
more for me!” 

It was a word to make them blush and 
smile, for what they had done was little 
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enough. But they had been kind, and it 
meant more to her than they knew till the 
very last. 

“T think I shall die to-day,” she said; 
and they told her the end was indeed near. 

“I’m so glad!” she said, and they did 
not understand at first. “I’ve never been 
afraid of hell,” she went on. “I ain’t been 
so awful good, but I know God won’t send 
me there. And I know it more now since 
you folks didn’t send me—” 

She did not say where, but for the first 
time they understood. Then she added, in 
a whisper: 

“You don’t suppose the minister will tell 
at the funeral that I was born in—” 

They assured her that he would not. 
She smiled, a wan and thankful smile; and 
the life that began in the poorhouse made 
its timid entry into the Father’s house of 
many mansions.—Youth’s Companion. 





OUR SCHOOLS COMPLIMENTED. 


GERMANY SENDS FOR AN EXHIBIT OF THE 
WORK OF NEW YORK CHILDREN. 


N exhibit of school work in construction 
and design has just been prepared 

under the direction of Dr. James P. Haney, 
director of manual art in the public schools 
of New York City, and sent to Germany to 
illustrate the kind and quality of work done 
in New York schools. This exhibit was 
arranged at the request of Dr. George Ker- 
shensteiner, superintendent of schools 
Munich. He first noted the excellence 
American school work in the exhibits 
the Berne congress during the summer 
1903. This congress was the outcome 
an international congress held in Paris i 
connection with the exposition of 1900 
promote the teaching of drawing. The 
representatives from the United States and 
the art educational exhibits contributed by 
American schools at the Berne congress 
attracted the attention and interest of many 
Continental educators. In his book since 
published Dr. Kershensteiner has thus ex- 
pressed himself in regard to the American 
exhibit: 

“T desired very much to be able to place 
this before all our German drawing and 
manual training teachers to open their eyes 
to the poverty in artistic and spiritual con- 
ception in their own teaching. The models 
on exhibition were thoroughly characteristic 
of the nature and possibility of child work 
and I should like to take it all over Ger- 
many.” 

The fact that an exhibit of industrial 
work from American schools is asked for 
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by Germany is a matter of gratification to 
teachers here inasmuch as the first kinder- 
garten schools were organized in Germany. 
It bears out the belief that at the present 
day America is far ahead, not only in the 
number of such schools but in the quality 
and kind of work done. This superiority 
of work is largely accounted for by the 
higher ideal of the American teachers them- 
selves, which is to bring out and develop 
the child’s individuality, while the Con- 
tinental method lays more emphasis on tech- 
nical power and looks to the good of the 
thing produced rather than the good of the 
producer. 

The collection just sent consisted largely 
of book bindings in forms useful at school, 
corners for desk blotters, calendar frames, 
covers for programmes used at special 
school exercises on various holidays, table 
covers with stencilled designs, all being 
work which responds to some present need 
of the pupil and related to the life about 
him, The work was done by seventh and 
eighth year pupils, that is, children of from 
twelve to fourteen, and in the seventh year 
of school life. The time given to this in- 
struction is one lesson a week of from forty 
to sixty minutes in length, according to 
grade. 

The Board of Education furnishes for 
school use ordinary composition books of a 
standard size and the children make an 
extra binding of their own, transforming it 
at once from mere utility to a thing of 
beauty, and their own. This cover is 
usually made of coarse linen, the cover 
design and coloring as well as the actual 
binding being done during the class lessons. 
The stencilled designs for table covers made 
by girls are considered highly creditable. 
Ordinary denim of various colors and 
coarse toweling are on the supply list of 
the Board of Education and these materials 
the pupils transform into articles for their 
own use and pleasure. The designs are 
drawn and then cut out of stiff paper called 
oak tag, such as trunk checks are made of. 
They are then varnished, and when dry are 
ready for use in transferring the design to 
the material. Designs are also cut on soft 
blocks of wood and transferred to the ma- 
terial in hand. 

The good work in manual training done 
by the pupils of the New York city schools 
is recognized at home as well as abroad. 
Sample exhibits, similar to that just being 
sent to Germany, are frequently sent to 
the smaller cities of the Eastern and South- 
ern States upon request from their schools. 
The art work is also stimulated and en- 
couraged in the different schools of New 
York city by an exchange of such exhibits 
from time to time—N. Y. Sun. 
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RED MEN OF THE STONE AGE* 


THE AMAZING TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
PAST THREE HUNDRED YEARS. 


Rep Men, Chiefs, Sachems, Sagamores and 
Braves of the Great Council of the Penn- 
sylvania Reservation. 

Gentlemen—I bid you welcome to Lan- 
caster. You are the largest representa- 
tion of Red Men that has assembled here 
since the great War Chiefs of the Six Na- 
tions came to our town June 22, 1744, one 
hundred and sixty-three years ago, to con- 
fer with Governor Thomas, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Commissioners representing 
the Governors of Maryland and Virginia. 
That council was held in the old court 
house in Center Square, and lasted ten 
days, adjourning on the Fourth of July, 
after having settled all matters in dispute 
with satisfaction to both parties. Conrade 
Weiser brought it about, and was the in- 
terpreter between the Red Men and the 
pale-faces. He had the confidence of both 
sides, and rendered invaluable service to 
Pennsylvania on this as on other occasions. 
The Six Nations, representing the Iro- 
quois, were here engaged to prevent the 
French and their Indian allies from march- 
ing through their country to attack the 
English settlements. It is spoken of as the 
most important Indian council that has ever 
been held in Pennsylvania. 

I bid you welcome to the wigwams of 
your forefathers, if you can find them; and 
to the forests and streams of your ancient 
race, if you can find them. The style and 
finish and stability, the lighting and heating 
and furnishing of our homes have little 
suggestion of your wigwams that preceded 
them. You will find, on looking about you, 
that your wide-extended forests have be- 
come our fertile farms; and that the fami- 
liar streams of your fathers are shrunken 
from the full measure of the olden time. 

If, while here, you go out with your 
bows and arrows after wild turkeys you 
will come back with an empty game bag, 
for the last of this wild breed disappeared 
long since from the bushes and the hills. 
His noble offspring, tamed and domesti-. 
catéd, is now our festal bird, the Thanks- 
giving turkey. To bag him you need a 
bank account. If you shot him, or sur- 
prised him with a stone, you would go to 
jail. So exclusive and aristoctratic has he 
grown to’ be under our higher civilization. 
If you hunt deer in the old haunts your 


* Address of Mayor J. P. McCaskey to the 
State Council of the Independent Order of Red 
Men convened at Lancaster, June 11, 1907. 
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dutiful wife will have little to do in bring- 
ing in and preparing your game for the 
evening meal. Your traps also will be 
found of little use, for the last beaver is 
gone from our waters; nor is any other 
fur-bearing animal left to you except the 
muskrat and the mole. The fish are scarce 
in the streams; we have more pigs than 
bears, in a ratio of 16 to zero, and more 
useless dogs than your fathers ever knew, 
for ours are of many prolific breeds, while 
they had but one. You will find all things 
about you so changed from the old condi- 
tions that your alert forbears, with every 
natural sense whetted to keenest edge, 
might fail to recognize the land they lived 
in in forgotten years. 

It is true that “while much is taken 
much abides.” We still have the whole- 
some. sunlight, with its wealth of color 
and chemical effects; the beauty and the 
wonder of the changing moon, whose 
phases, in constant orderly succession, 
marked the times and seasons of your re- 
ligious life; and the splendor of the stars, 
that hold their places “fixed” through the 
ages, showing the familiar constellations— 
some of which your fathers knew—with 
little change in a thousand years, The 
law of gravity holds on about the same, 
and so the streams run down the same old 
channels whose course they knew so well, 
and join the fuller current at the same 
old places as in the ages gone. The spring 
at Lititz gushes just the same; and we have 
improved somewhat upon our Conestoga 
water by filtering it, which your ancestors 
might have thought a waste of good money. 
The wind blows high and low as it has 
always done, and the air is no less fresh 
and pure than it has ever been. The sea- 
sons also come and go with their accus- 
tomed regularity. A rule, they say, is 
proved by its exceptions, and the present 
phenomenal year seems one of these ex- 
ceptions. It has given'occasion for the new 
conundrum, “ Why is 1907 like a_ buck- 
board?” “ Because there is no spring in 
it.” Next year will doubtless have its four 
seasons as usual. 

Your people would find the grasses just 
the same as those on which the wild deer 
browsed, though the white man has added 
his timothy and clover. The forest trees 
and native shrubs and vines, the wild flow- 
ers, and the birds are less in number but 
the same in kind, all of which they would 
recognize. We still grow the tobacco here- 
abouts, and your old warriors and wise 
men, if they could now smoke it in their 
pipe of peace, might think its quality im- 
proved. 

Your brave ancestors would also be 
gloriously at home in our wonderful corn- 





fields in the time of “roasting ears,” for 
to them “green corn” was so good a 
thing that many of your tribes celebrated 
its happy season with solemn religious 
rites and ceremonies, in gratitude to the 
Great Spirit, who was to them, as to us, 
“the Giver of every good and perfect 
ift.” 

They had no wheat, no barley, oats or 
rye; no horses, oxen, sheep, pigs or 
poultry. They had no iron. All through 
this region they were men of the Stone 
Age, of which their arrowheads, axes, im- 
plements and utensils of various kinds give 
evidence on every hand. Lancaster county 
is very rich in these Indian relics of the 
olden time, so rich, indeed, as to show an 
occupation of this region by men of the 
Stone Age for many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of years. In my childhood there 
was a place known as the “ Indian Field,” 
on a line between Gordonville and Inter- 
course, where many of these things could 
be found. They said it had been the site 
of an Indian village. We little fellows, and 
older folk, picked them up after the 
ploughing and in the cornfields, but thought 
little of them—and nothing of the interest- 
ing history so many of them have. If only 
some fine intelligence could have told it or 
written it for our interest and wonder! 

I have just been reading the vivid story 
of William Wallace and Robert Bruce, and 
their long and gallant fight for Scotland 
against Edward I., of England. The time 
seems neither long ago nor far away; and 
it is hard, indeed, to realize the fact that, 
when those stubborn wars were in progress, 
the American continent had not yet been 
discovered; that the familiar country about 
us was then a virgin wilderness utterly 
unknown to the outside world until nearly 
three hundred years later, that its people, 


‘in tribes and nations, were then passing 


through the Stone Age of the race. This 
but a few hundred years ago! 

They were cold and warm, hungry and 
fed, angry and glad; they talked and 
laughed; they thought and planned; they 
married and were given in marriage; they 
reared the young, cared for the old, buried - 
the dead; they did diligent hunting and 
fishing; they did bloody fighting and riot- 
ous feasting; they made their frail but 
staunch canoes, their crude weapons of war 
and the chase, and their cruder utensils of 
the wigwam and implements of husbandry 
—all this as live men have done every- 
where in all ages of the world. And these 
were live men! They had their close tribal 
organizations, their leaders and followers, 
their hereditary foes and friends. It was 
real human life, on the plane of the Stone 
Age; and the deeper souls among these 
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people, as they walked alone in the forest 
shades, were impressed with a sense of the 
Great Mystery—“ for God has not left him- 
self without a witness in any generation.” 

. How long were these men dwellers in 
the goodly land we now inhabit? We 
know not; for the Red Man has left no 
records, save as he has come into contact 
with the White Man. Do not ask of the 
forests, for they are gone. Ask it rather 
of the streams, Swatara, Conewago,Chique- 
salunga, Pequea, Conestoga, Octoraro, Sus- 
quehanna. Ask it of Indian Hill, in Will- 
iamson Park, that has looked down upon 
the Conestoga for ages. 

Or of Chickies Rock, that has stood 

guard over the Susquehanna for, perhaps, 
ten thousand years. This bald bluff has 
looked on through all its long stretch of 
time, during centuries of which—as Dr. 
Haldeman believed from the great quantity 
of stone chips he found there—one work- 
man and another was busy in the shallow 
“cave” at its base, making flint arrow- 
heads. The product of these artisans was 
discussed in the forest region ’round about, 
as men now discuss the “make” of rifles 
and other arms of precision. Here, for a 
long time, at least, was a rude factory that 
may have been widely known. It was not 
a saw mill, or a grist mill, or a cotton mill, 
or a silk mill, or an iron mill, a cork fac- 
tory, an umbrella factory, or a Hamilton 
watch factory, but it may have been of 
equal importance in its day, for arrow- 
heads were needed then, and the skilled 
workman was at a premium. 
I have seen pecks, herhaps bushels, of 
these Indian relics in the working rooms 
of Dr. S. S. Haldeman, the noted scholar, 
scientist and archzologist, whose pleasant 
home was at Chiques, under the shadow of 
the great rock. He arranged a large col- 
lection of these Indian relics for the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington. He 
studied them with much interest, and wrote 
some valuable papers upon them. One day, 
when I was at his home, as we walked 
down the path, two barefoot lads came run- 
ning in to show him what they had found 
in a cornfield, after a rain. He greeted 
them very cordially. They had a pocket 
full of stones. His practiced eye picked 
out at a glance what showed Indian work- 
manship. He gave them a little money and 
said, “ The rest are worth nothing, boys.” 
They thanked him and he them, as they 
went off on another search for “ arrow- 
heads for Professor Haldeman.” So he 
had dozens of boys on the alert for what 
he wanted. 

The old Sphinx Rock has seen also the 
coming of the Iron Age, with powder and 
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lead and steel, to put these stone weapons 
forever out of sight; save only as they are 
gathered through a curious interest, or in 
the faint hope that they may afford some 
knowledge of the people who made them 
and used them and passed them on to their 
descendants as property of value. The 
iron road now passes ’round its base, with 
steam for motive power, and the iron 
trolley line goes over it for the electric 
transit. What a tale it could have told to 
the scholar and scientist, of a great people 
who held in possession all these fair lands, 
but who have utterly passed away and left 
behind them almost nothing of historic 
record ! 

This occasion suggests some very inter- 
esting lines of thought. I am sorry that I 
have not been able to give more time to 
the preparation of this paper, but that may 
be your good fortune. In closing, let me 
give you a few figures of interest. The 
census of 1880 reports 255,938 Indians; in 
1886, the number was estimated at 247,761. 
For the past twenty years the average de- 
crease of the “ civilized” and “ partly civi- 
lized” Indians has been nearly 2,000 per 
year. The number of Indians in Canada 
is now estimated at 130,000, which is much 
less than the population of Lancaster 
county. In many of the States there are 
very few Red Men left of the aboriginal 
stock. New York State has about 5,000, 
and North Carolina 3,000, both civilized. 
In Pennsylvania we have a small number 
of the Cornplanter Indians in Warren 
county—all that are left of the hundreds 
of thousands that once lived within what 
are now the borders of the State. You 
gentlemen of the grand order of Red Men, 
with your seventy-five thousand member- 
ship in Pennsylvania, are doing nobly in 
your effort to make good this deficit. 

Again I welcome you to our city, for 
yourselves, and as representatives of the 
aboriginal tribes, with all your varied habits 
and customs, dialects and tongues. We 
give you the town, but ask you to leave 
tomahawk and war-club and_scalping- 
knife in the wigwam. And we trust that 
you may see and enjoy, during your stay 
amongst us, whatever is left of the patri- 
mony of the Red Men—and all else besides. 
that we can give or that you can desire. 


DEDICATION OF STEVENS CEMETERY. 


At the dedication of the Stevens Ceme- 
tery, Sunday, June 16, a beautiful tract 
of three and a half acres on the Conestoga, 
secured by the colored people of Lancaster 
as a burial ground, Mayor McCaskey spoke 
much as follows: 

Gentlemen and Ladies—In the name you 
have given to this cemetery you do honor 
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to Thaddeus Stevens—the foremost man in 
our local annals, and one of the most noted 
for enduring service in the history of the 
nation. We come to know the relative im- 
portance and value of a man’s work as his 
era recedes from our own. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” and lapse of 
time is needed for fruitage. Not a few 
men who fill a large space in their day 
prove to be little more than a brave show 
of leaf and blossom. They leave behind 
them nothing for which men are glad and 
grateful, nothing because of which men 
revere their memory and speak their 
names in tones of kindliness and affection. 
Not so Thaddeus Stevens. It is a great 
day for any city, and especially a small 
city like our own, when a great man comes 
into it and makes his home within it. No 
material industry of any sort can match 
this asset of the town. 

Abraham Lincoln and Thaddeus Stevens 
are names inseparably linked together in 
the transition period from the old era to 
the new in our national history. They 
were men of very different temperament 
and habits of life. One was helped but 
little by the schools; the other had the 
benefit of college training. Each was a 
unique and dominant personality that took 
and shaped and used what he found of 
value in carrying forward the work in 
hand. Each was a leader of men who was 
an inspiration to his followers; each was 
generous and brave, grandly capable, and 
filled with a spirit of devotion to the cause 
of human freedom. Nothing will ever be 
done in these United States by the white 
race or the black race—in the noble effort 
to honor the memory of either these men 
—that can measure up to a full recognition 
of his great service to the State and to 
humanity. 

Slowly our debt of obligation to Thad- 
deus Stevens has been growing upon us 
here in Lancaster. We have named in his 
honor the Stevens Hotel, the Stevens High 
School, the Stevens Industrial School—for 
the organization of which provision was 
made in his own will, and in aid of which 
Governor Stuart yesterday signed the bill 
for a hundred thousand dollars—this 
Stevens Cemetery, and the Stevens Park, 
in which some day there will stand amid 
beautiful surroundings a heroic statue of 
the Great Commoner that should be a 
worthy counterpart of the well-known fig- 
ure of Abraham Lincoln at the entrance to 
Lincoln Park in the city of Chicago. 

To-day you dedicate a cemetery. Death 
is everywhere. In the plan of God it is 
as natural to die as to be born, and for a 
human being it ought to be as good a thing. 
Aye, better! For life here should be but 





a training school for the life beyond it; 
and death but the grand doorway through 
which we pass into another chamber of the 
King, “larger than this we leave and 
loftier.” There are those who would pre- 
fer never to die out of this lower world. 
So they thought in the fabled “ City of the 
Living,” where no one ever died, but from 
whose charmed walls at last each “ rest- 
seeking mortal” came stealing forth “ till 
none were left within the city’s portals, 
and graves grew green outside.” 

As I think of your cemetery I recall 
vividly an experience of childhood. There 
was a large assemblage at the funeral of 
an old man, my grandfather. It was more 
than sixty years ago, and the occasion was 
to me very impressive. A venerable man 
preached the funeral sermon as he stood 
by the side of his dead friend. I never 
forgot the old text, and can hear it now— 
Job xiv, 14: “If a man die shall he live 
again? All the days of an appointed time 
will I wait till my change come.” Many 
an experience in life has recalled these sol- 
emn words, and the strange wonder of 
childhood is still about them. 

This cemetery again brings up the old, 
old question. Let us go on believing that 
“Life is lord of Death,” and, living worth- 
ily, let us hold true to our faith in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.and not all the universe will be too 
wide for us in the life beyond these graves. 


THE SORT OF POWER KNOWLEDGE 
REALLY IS. 


“As the fellow said, knowledge is 
power,” I ventured to remark: 

“ Wind-power,” said the old man, kind 
of sad. “ That’s one of the things I found 
out while I was acquirin’ it. Look at me 
—me who has studied all my life and 
learned most everything, gettin’ old and 
likely to die most any time, and all T’ll 
leave behind is my wife, a clearin’ and 
grandpa’s rifle. The facts I’ve got to- 
gether won’t be of any use to my widder. 
Why, if I started to give ’em to her she 
just wouldn’t listen.” 

“You mowt write ’em down, Peter,” I 
says. 

At that old Pottipher laughed like he 
would die. “ Write ’°em down—the idee!” 
says he when he could speak audible. 
“Don’t. you understand that if I tried to 
write down all I know’d I'd have to live 
over a hundred year to finish up?” 

“Well, since it won’t do you any good,” 
I asks, “ why are you botherin’ about how 
fur you are from that cloud?” 
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Peter, he smoked quiet like and studied. 
Then, after a bit, he says, says he: 
“ Knowin’ is a habit. If a man has brains, 
the more he puts in ’em the more they 
demands. The other day I seen in the 
county paper the figgers tellin’ how fur we 
are from the sun. It didn’t say how it was 
found out, but I judge it took a heap of 
studyin’ and squintin’ and sightin’ and cal- 
culatin’. What good does it do us to know 
how many miles it is to the sun if we ain’t 
intendin’ to walk it? Not a bit; yet it’s a 
nice thing to know.” 

“Which goes to prove,” says I, “ that 
knowledge is a luxury, not a ne-cessity.” 

“Exact,” says Peter. 

“So the most ignorantest man can get 
rich in dollars while the most smartest is 
gatherin’ only interestin’ facts,” says I. 

“ Pre-cise,” says Peter; “you’ve studied 
some yourself.” 

“Some,” I answers, “ but not too much, 
as I prefer the happy mejum. When I see 
you figgerin’ over clouds I am more con- 
cided than ever that ignorance is bliss, as 
the fellow says.”—From “The Man Who 
Studied Continual,” by Nelson Lloyd, in 
(Christmas) Scribner’s. 





OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. 


So-AND-SO, you say, is worth five mil- 
lions! Is he? Or do you only mean he 
has got five millions? If so, is he worth 
it? Is he worth what five millions will do 
—the leisure it will give, the consideration 
it will procure, the service it will com- 
mand? If he is, he must be a worthy man, 
valiant in battles worth fighting, faithful 
in true service. 

But if it is only that he has got five 
millions—that is not very significant. He 
may have robbed somebody. He may have 
bet on the right horse, or card, or turn of 
the market. He may have rack-rented 
poor tenants, have sweated sewing women, 
have over-reached the simple—and the 
cunning, too, for that matter. And he 
may have got his money honestly and hand- 
somely and still not be worth it, for that 
often happens. 

And sometimes it happens that men are 
worth five millions and never get the 
money. That kind usually don’t get it. 
Eli Whitney was worth it, but never got it. 
Various inventors have been worth it and 
have got it and more. Divers American 
generals and statesmen have been worth 
it, none of them got it, nor did ever a poet. 
get it, 

No better crop can be raised on a farm 
than a boy or a girl that is worth five mil- 
lions and upwards. Whether they get the 





money is not so important. If they are 
worth it they will usually get as much of 
it as they need. Many such have been 
raised on farms in time past, and there is 
still abundant virtue left in the soil. 

For this crop the strongest soil is not too 
strong, but good results have been had on 
land not fit for much else. More depends 
on the quality of the plant than on cultiva- 
tion. Raise according to judgment, and 
market early.—Scribner’s Magazine. 


HOW WE MAY TEACH OUR 
CHILDREN PEACE. 





BY PATIENCE W. KENT. 


I N order to teach anything an intelligent 

understanding of what we would teach 
is essential. When we are asked how we 
may teach the principles of peace we must 
necessarily ask ourselves what our knowl- 
edge of the subject is before we can wisely 
proceed. We must at least be familiar 
with some of the elementary principles in- 
volved and feel some inspiration from them 
before they can be successfully imparted by 
us either as parents or teachers. 

In studying the history of the peace 
movement and learning its meaning as ap- 
plied to individuals, to states and to nations, 
we will find ourselves drawn more and 
more closely in understanding and appre- 
ciation to the wonderful life and service of 
Him who is known as the Prince of Peace. 
Faith in the practicability of the lessons of 
his life will fill us with the conviction that 
Love is indeed the mightiest force in the 
universe possible to be used between man 
and man individually or collectively—the 
greatest power to overcome an enemy that 
has ever been tried—a weapon divine that 
cannot fail in the very nature of things. 

This then is the rock principle, the Chris-’ 
tian plan, believed to be most practical, 
which is desired to be taught to the chil- 
dren of our schools and the question is 
asked, How shall we best do it? 

It seems but a short time since war was 
dignified as the vocation most manly and 
most patriotic, the soldier’s duty the most 
ideal, securing the greatest praise and the 
highest honors: “Our country right or 
wrong,” was the patriotic cry of that. day. 
The growth of public opinion on the sub- 
ject of war toward a more Christian civili- 
zation has been very marked during the 
last half-century. Very little investigation 
must convince the most pessimistic that 
many thinking men among our statesmen, 
clergymen, educators and business men 
have so changed the popular habit of 
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thought on the subject of war that the 
Hague Tribunal, the permanent court of 
arbitration established in 1899, has not only 
been made a possibility but is looked upon 
with respect and confidence. 

If we would keep in step with the trend 
of civilization we too must learn and think 
and grow. The establishment of general 
arbitration treaties between nations, pledg- 
ing reference of all disputes to the World 
Court of Arbitration is now before the peo- 
ple, over forty different powers having 
already joined the compact; and a Con- 
gress of Nations will some day be as fa- 
miliar a term as the Congress of the United 
States is now to all of us. 

Our mission with the children is mainly 
that of seed-sowing, knowing that the 
growth of character must partake of the 
nature of the seeds we sow. 

My first suggestion is that we cease to 
teach the opposite of peace, that we no 
longer cultivate the war spirit in the minds 
of the children, if through thoughtlessness 
or ignorance we have in any way done so. 
Less of the literature that cultivates the 
war spirit is used in our schools to-day 
than formerly. Unfortunately a large part 
of the best literature of the day still 
breathes too much of the martial spirit. 
In earlier times nearly everything was 
military. We trust the time is not distant 
when all of this will be eliminated from the 
mental food of the child. 

It is quite possible that much that is 
objectionable in verse and song may not 
amount to positive teaching of the war 
spirit; it may be mainly negative, thought- 
lessly repeated by the children; but the 
habit of thoughtlessly repeating anything 
is a bad habit. We would have them aim 
to understand what they are saying and we 
would hope that its character may be such 
that they can put their souls into what 
they may be reciting or singing and be 
uplifted by it. 

One valuable method of creating an in- 
terest and inculcating the principle of 
Peace is by means of the stories that may 
be told to the children. In this way we 
can supplement our histories with much 
we would gladly have them contain. Tell 
them the story of the peaceful separation 
of Norway and Sweden; of the Norwe- 





gians referring the decision that must- 


result in war or peace to a vote of their 
people; of that wonderful election, held on 
a Sabbath day, for the two-fold purpose 
that none might be denied the opportunity 
of a voice on so vital a question and that 
the great significance of the duty might be 
impressed most fully. There was no ne- 
glect known of duty at the polls, no indif- 
ference to benumb true patriotism. By the 
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faithfulness of her citizens that day was 
made one of the greatest in the history of 
Norway,—a fine illustration of the Refer- 
endum and the rule of the people. In 
such a story even children may be inspired 
with the power of public opinion in the 
hands of faithful citizens, and they will 
rejoice with the multitude on the evening 
of that day when the verdict was a peace- 
ful separation. It is a story well worthy 
of comment from teachers and parents, and 
full of helpful suggestions. 

Another equally full of valuable lessons 
is that of Chile and Argentina, called the 
“ Story of the Christ of the Andes.” There 
are many such that will interest and in- 
struct school children, if related by those 
interested in what they are telling and for 
whom they have a high regard. Tell the 
story of the Hague Conference, what it 
has accomplished and what is its aim,—of 
Carnegie’s gift for the Palace of Peace at 
The Hague, in commemoration of the work 
already accomplished there and for future 
use in the cause; also of the American 
Palace of Peace to be erected in Washing- 
ton, D. C., through his generosity and to 
be dedicated to the Congress of American 
Nations. 

The habit of committing and reciting 
poems and extracts from authors and ora- 
tors on the subject of peace would have a 
refining and educational influence of great 
value to the young. Longfellow’s “ Ar- 
senal at Springfield,’ Holmes’s “ Hymn of 
Peace,” Lowell’s “Fatherland”; extracts 
from Noah Worcester’s “Review of the 
Custom of War,” from Channing’s “ Dis- 
courses on War” and Charles Sumner’s 
“ Addresses on War” are a few of the 
many at our command. From Sumner’s 
“True Grandeur of Nations” many valu- 
able short orations could be selected. The 
entire address would be a fine study for 
class work in English. While speaking of 
Sumner let us not forget a notable expres- 
sion of his life-long interest in the educa- 
tion of the people in peace principles and 
world organization as shown in the follow- 
ing clause in his will: 

“T bequeath to the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College one thousand dol- 
lars in trust, for an annual prize for the 
bést dissertation by any student of the Col- 
lege, or of any of its schools, undergrad- 
uate or graduate, on Universal Peace and 
the methods by which war may be perma- 
nently superseded. I do this in the hope 
of drawing the attention of students to the 
practicability of organizing peace among 
nations, which I sincerely believe may be 
done. I cannot doubt that the same modes 
of decision which now prevail between in- 
dividuals, between towns and _ between 
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smaller communities may be extended to 
nations.” 

Our children should not remain ignorant 
of such devotion to principle, especially 
when found in the Senate of our own time. 

The observing of memorial days may 
be an opportunity of great usefulness in 
the development of the children, or if not 
wisely used may prove a decided obstacle 
in the formation of character. In observ- 
ing Washington’s birthday let us remember 
that he was first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen not solely because he was first in 
war, but because he was first in peace also, 
and from the depth of his experience had 
the character to say: “ My first wish is to 
see this plague to mankind banished from 
the earth. Although it is against the pro- 
fession of arms and would clip the wings 
of some young soldiers soaring after glory, 
I wish to see the whole world in peace and 
the inhabitants striving who should con- 
tribute most to the happiness of mankind.” 

When we celebrate his memorial day let 
us not have the children ignorant of what 
Washington terms his first wish for the 
good of his country. 

The observing of Peace day by suitable 
exercises may also be made an interesting 
and profitable occasion, always having the 
children understand why the 18th day of 
May is called Peace day. 
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When such eminent workers as Sumner, 
our late Samuel M. Jones—Golden Rule 
Mayor Jones—and our Ernest Crosby pass 
from earthly life, a few remarks in the 
opening exercises of a school or in a home 
on the character of their citizenship might 
prove an inspiration. The children can 
draw their own conclusions and make their 
own application suited to their various 
grades of development,—ours only to plant 
the proper seed and to plant it well. 

The school Library is another means of 
arousing thought and giving information 
that will inculcate the principles of peace. 
Suppose that we, parents and grandparents, 
see to it that one book on some phase of 
the Peace question is added to our school 
library each year. 

In closing I will add the hope—I may 
say the beliefi—that some day will float 
alongside of our own dear flag, over the 
top of each school house another,—an in- 
ternational flag. I do not say we will love 
it equally with our own. We will wait 
still longer to love our neighbors as our- 
selves, but we will love it too. We will 
love it because it represents the brother- 
hood of nations, the brotherhood of races, 
the abolition of war and the settlement of 
all disputes at the Congress of Nations. 

An ideal: yes, but an ideal that it will 
not hurt to dwell upon. 
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THE SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


N June 15, 1907, Governor Stuart 
approved the increase in the school 
appropriation to fifteen million dollars for 
the two years beginning June, 1907, and 
ending June, 1909. Of this amount two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
were set apart in aid of ‘township high 
schools and an equal amount in aid of 
borough high schools. 

Out of the increased appropriation there 
is to be paid the increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries provided for in the minimum salary 
act of May 31, 1907. This act provides 
in section 1 that “the salary of common 
school teachers in districts of this com- 
monwealth receiving state appropriation 
shall be no less than fifty dollars per month 
in all cases where the teacher holds a pro- 
fessional, permanent or normal school cer- 





tificate, and has had two years’ practice 
and presents a certificate of proficiency in 
said practice for said time from the super- 
intendent in charge of said teacher.” The 
act further provides in section 2 that “ the 
minimum salary shall be forty dollars for 
all teachers holding certificates of less 
grade than required under section 1 of this 
act, and that the state shall pay the amount 
of increase in all salaries that are provided 
for under this act and over the amount of 
salary paid in each school district in this 
commonwealth in 1906, and said increase 
shall be paid out of the increased appro- 
priation to common schools.” 

Section 3 provides that “the president 
and secretary of school districts, where the 
prescribed salary is greater than that paid 
for the school year beginning June, 1906, 
shall certify under oath to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction on blanks 
prepared by him the number of teachers 
with the salary paid to each in 1906; the 
number of teachers with the salary paid 
to each for the year for which the report 
is made; also the number of months in the 
school term for said year. In order that 
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any district may participate in this addi- 
tional appropriation, its report must be on 
file in the Department of Public Instruction 
on or before the first Monday of October, 
1907, and annually thereafter.” 

School appropriations can not be paid 
before the end of the year for which they 
have been made. In other words, districts 
are not entitled to a share of the school 
appropriation unless they comply with the 
acts of Assembly fixing the minimum 
term, the minimum salary, the scholarship 
of those who teach and other requirements 
specified in the school laws. Hence, al- 
though the minimum salary goes into 
effect in June, 1907, the first payment of 
school appropriation under this act cannot 
be made before June, 1908. The same is 
true of the appropriation in aid of borough 
high schools made by the legislature of 
1907. 

It is evident from the first section of the 
act that districts which fail to comply with 
the minimum salary requirement will for- 
feit their share of the state appropriation 
for public schools. 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 


HarrisBurG, Pa., June 21, 1907. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY VOLUME. 


HE fiftieth anniversary volume of pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational 
Association, together with a Subject Index 
volume of all publications issued by the 
Association during the past fifty years has 
just been received from Mr. Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minnesota, the Secretary of the 
Association. The first 275 pages of the 
volume comprise the papers read before the 
Department of Superintendence at Louis- 
ville in 1906, and a valuable report of the 
Joint Committee of the National Educa- 
tional Association and the American Li- 
brary Association on instruction in library 
administration. The Memorial Addresses, 
occupying some fifty pages, are also worthy 
of note. 

The “Anniversary Papers” include 
some especially valuable contributions by 
eminent educators in other countries who 
are corresponding members of the Associa- 
tion. The “ Historical Chapter” gives not 
only a review of the history and work of 
the N. E. A., but of certain other national 
and semi-national educational associations 
that have been mainly instrumental in pro- 
moting the remarkable growth of education 
in this country. Three brief sketches are 
of special historical interest, namely, thé 

“Origin of Free Schools in the American 
Colonies,” “ Home and School Training in 
New England ” and “Home and School 
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Training in the South during the Colonial 
Period.” The great work of the Associa- 
tion for fifty years is best shown in the 
“ Bibliography of Papers and Discussions ” 
classified by departments and years, and 
also by topics on pages 561 to 730. 

The Subject Index will be helpful in 
determining the range and character of 
these papers and discussions. All of this 
matter has been published in the forty-five 
bound annual “ Volumes of Proceedings ” 
of the Association and the various special 
reports. These publications have been 
widely circulated through the members of 
the Association and by sale, at the actual 
cost of publication and carriage, to educa- 
tional institutions and libraries, as well as 
to citizens especially interested in educa- 
tion. 

The list of life, active, and corresponding 
members, occupying nearly two hundred 
pages, is the anniversary list of the perma- 
nent membership of the Association at the 
close of the first half-century, and repre- 
sents, as will readily appear, the leading 
educators of every state in the Union. The 
statistical tables will be helpful in deter- 
mining the chronological growth of the 
Association as well as the sections of the 
country and the states that have most 
largely contributed to the upbuilding of the 
work of the Association. 

It is a grand volume from a noble or- 
ganization of educators which has done 
and is doing some of the very best mission- 
ary work of the last half-century. 


MINIMUM SALARY LAW. 


‘oe is much interest felt everywhere 

throughout the State, among teachers 
and School Directors, in the new Minimum 
Salary law, and everything published in 
regard to it is read and discussed. The 
State will refund to School Boards the dif- 
ference between the salaries paid by Boards 
in 1906 and those required by the recent 
act of the Legislature. The following 
article appears in the Centre County Re- 
porter. It was written, at the request of 
the editor, by Col. D. F. Fortney, a lawyer 
of Bellefonte and one of the oldest and 
best School Directors in the State. He 
says: 

My views on the Act of Assembly ap- 
proved the 31st day of May last, entitled 
“An Act fixing the salaries of common 
school teachers in districts of this Com- 
monwealth receiving State appropriations, 
etc.,” are asked. 

Under this Act all teachers holding a 
professional, permanent or normal school 
certificate, and who have had two years’ 
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experience in teaching and obtained a cer- 
tificate of proficiency in practice from the 
superintendent in charge, are to receive 
fifty dollars per month. All teachers hold- 
ing a provisional certificate shall receive 
forty dollars per month. 

The Act also provides that the State 
shall pay the amount of increase in sal- 
aries over the amount of salary paid in 
each school district in the State for the 
year 1906, out of the increased appropria- 
tion made to the common schools. 

As an illustration, in Bellefonte, during 
the year which closed the first Monday of 
June, 1907, we had nine teachers who re- 
ceived $40.00 per month, that made 
$3,240.00 paid to the nine teachers for the 
year. These teachers all hold permanent 
certificates and will be entitled to $50.00 
per month during the next year, and for 
the year this number of teachers would be 
paid $810.00 more than heretofore. This 
increased pay must be paid to the districts 
out of the increased appropriations, the 
district having first paid the teachers. So 
it will be with every district in the state. 

In the working of the Act, the president 
and secretary of each school district must 
certify under oath, on blanks furnished by 
the Department of Public Instruction, the 
number of teachers with the salaries paid 
to each for the year 1906; also the number 
of teachers, with the salary paid to each 
for the year for which the report is made 
(1907), and the number of months in the 
school term for the year. So that the dis- 
trict may participate in the additional ap- 
propriation this report must be filed in the 
Department of Public Instruction on or 
before the first Monday of October, 1907, 
and annually thereafter at the same time. 

Directors should be very careful and 
prompt about making this report, for on it 
depends the getting of the district’s share 
of the increased appropriation. The 
blanks required will be furnished, no doubt, 
in ample time. 

The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall at the usual time of paying 
the regular appropriation pay to those dis- 
tricts, from the annual school appropria- 
tion, an excess equal to the difference be- 
tween the salaries of the teachers for the 
school year 1906, and the minimum salaries 
provided for in the Act. 

The Act has been in effect since June 
I, 1907. 

It can only be suggested as to how the 
several boards of directors shall meet the 
additional expense in teachers’ wages made 
necessary by the Act. The State appro- 
priation now due, and which will be paid 
as soon as the annual district reports are 
filed with the department, will be for the 
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year just ended, and will be in amount the 
same or about the same that was paid in 
1906. We get nothing of the increased 
appropriation until after the close of the 
present school year. 

It is true that the Act requires that the 
reports showing the difference in salaries 
for 1906 and 1907, and the number of 
months the schools were open, shall be 
filed by the first of October of each year, 
but there is nothing in the Act that au- 
thorizes payment sooner than the time of 
paying the regular appropriation. 

Teachers should have their pay at the 
end of each month. As the amount of the 
increased pay is to come to the districts 
from the state, it was not intended that it 
should be met by local taxation. The 
board of directors of each district, as neces- 
sity requires, should meet the demands 
made necessary by the increased salaries 
by making temporary loans, payable as soon 
as the amount covering the increased sal- 
aries is received from the state. If they 
insist on the collection of the school tax 
promptly they will not need to borrow 
largely for this purpose. Whatever is 
done, the teachers in every district should 
have their salaries promptly. 

The Act was framed so as to prevent 
the districts from receiving a large appro- 
priation from the state for school purposes 
and using it for the lessening of local taxa- 
tion for the support of the schools, and con- 
tinue to pay the teachers very low salaries. 
The salary fixing being taken from the 
boards and fixed by the state. While there 
is some objection to this system, I see no 
way as yet to better it. 

From experience and long service as a 
director I am convinced that a teacher of 
eighteen or twenty years of age, whether 
boy or girl, unless he or she has had at 
least a year’s training in a Normal School 
is not worth $40.00 a month. I am con- 
vinced that there are a lot of teachers hold- 
ing a permanent certificate not worth 
$50.00 per month. Only the boards which 
employ such teachers can pick them out 
and should fix their salaries, but as they 
have heretofore made little if any distinc- 
tion in salaries between the good, bad and 
indifferent, the state comes in and fixes, 
as it only can, an arbitrary standard for 
salaries, and demands that they shall be 
paid, or you get no appropriation. 

I am, however, of the opinion that in a 
few years we will find great good has come 
from.this act. Directors will demand, to 
begin with, men and women at least 
twenty-two to twenty-five years of age as 
teachers. Kid teachers should, and no 
doubt will, disappear. This will lead to 
better instruction in our schools and bet- 
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ter educated teachers, and from this fruit 
will grow that will move forward the 
whole educational system of the county, 
indeed of the state. 

A word, if you please, not on the Act, 
but on the schools generally. The state 
has now given to the public schools $7,500,- 
000.00 a year. With this vast sum should 
come better school houses, larger school 
grounds, properly fenced, surrounded with 
beautiful trees, grounds kept free from ash 
heaps, buildings painted, better out-build- 
ings, better heated and ventilated houses. 
Indeed school boards should act as if they 
had some life and ambition to do some- 
thing. 


————$_>—_—— 


FEWER AND BETTER. 


a® a recent meeting of the Civic Club 

in Philadelphia the problem of public 
instruction was to the front, and City Supt. 
M. G. Brumbaugh was the chief speaker. 
He urged the importance of larger and 
better buildings, fewer in number but more 
attractive, more commodious and _ better 
equipped. He said: 

“There are 335 schools in this city, a 
number far too large. We have too many 
small schools, schools of six and eight and 
ten and twelve divisions. In the outlying 
wards this is what we need, but in the con- 
gested sections what we want is large 
schools—schools that will accommodate 
thirty and forty and fifty divisions of chil- 
dren. If fifty of our small school buildings 
in the central wards were torn down and 
replaced by ten large, well-built, perfectly- 
equipped school houses, the school problem 
would be nearer solution. 

“In these large schools there should be 
toom and furnishing for every department 
of public education, not only for the chil- 
dren and their lessons, but for the better- 
ment of social conditions through the edu- 
cation and Americanization of the whole 
neighborhood. This is what we need to 
educate the immense and growing foreign 
population downtown. 

“The schools should contain equipment 
for manual training, cooking, sewing, gym- 
Nasiums, swimming pools, a roof garden— 
every piece of human ingenuity that could 
meet the intellectual needs of the com- 


munity. And they should be open day and . 


night for the children and their parents.” 

Dr. Brumbaugh spoke also of the general 
and more glaring needs of the schools. 
People seem unable to look at the school 
problem as a whole, in the light of the 
entire system. Speaking of education from 
the point of view of the teachers, he urged 
for the 4,000 and more women who are 
employed in grammar, primary and high 
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schools a deeper sympathy and more in- 
telligent interest on the part of the women 
of the city. He called attention also to the 
need for more teachers, for new buildings, 
the need of repairs to old schools and the 
importance of open-air playgrounds. 


WHAT CAN THE SCHOOL DO TO AID 
THE PEACE MOVEMENT? 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF NATHAN 
C. SCHAEFFER, PRESIDENT NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘_on greatest problem of the twentieth 

century is the boy—with one excep- 
tion—the girl. As soon as the girl takes 
up the study of history, she begins to wish 
that she had been born a boy. Her text- 
book magnifies the achievements of men 
and devotes very little space to the deeds 
of women. Gradually she reaches the con- 
viction that everything great and heroic 
belongs to the other sex, that life is not 
worth living unless one can attain military 
glory, and that her greatest misfortune is 
to have been born a girl. 

The boy is apt to form similar ideals 
from the text-books on history and the 
methods of teaching the subject. The 
names of admirals and generals, the battles 
they fought and the victories they won, the 
causes and the effects of the wars in which 
they were engaged, constitute a very large 
part of the material of instruction. The 
examination questions which are supposed 
to emphasize the most important portions 
of the school curriculum bristle with wars 
and the things of war. The boy loves 
power and admires every exhibition of per- 
sonal and national strength; he admires 
the heroes whose names are immortalized 
upon the pages of history; he gradually 
conceives the notion that the wearing of 
a uniform, the carrying of a sword or a 
gun, the shedding of blood and the acquisi- 
tion of military renown are essential to a 
life worth living. 

It seems to me that our text-books, our 
examinations and our instruction should 
glorify the arts of peace above the art of 
war. In other words, history should be 
taught from a more rational point of view. 
Whilst it would be a mistake to minimize 
the sacrifices and services of the army and 
the navy, it will nevertheless be wise to 
emphasize the victories of peace above the 
victories of war, and to teach history in 
such a way that the pupil will write the 
name of the poet, the orator, the artist, the 
inventor, the educator, the jurist, the 
statesman, the philanthropist in a place 
even more conspicuous in the temple of 
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fame than that occupied by the name of 
the victorious general or the successful 
admiral. 

How can this be accomplished? In the 
first place let us instil proper ideals of life 
and of heroism. The pupil can be led to 
see that Pasteur, the scientist, has done 
more for humanity than Napoleon, the 
destroyer of thousands; that Carnegie, the 
philanthropist, has done more for civiliza- 
tion than the admiral who sinks a hostile 
fleet; that the men who by experiments 
upon their own bodies showed how yellow 
fever is transmitted and can be prevented, 
were as great heroes as any soldiers that 
ever faced a cannon’s mouth; that the 
woman who serves in the hospital as a 
nurse, displays as much heroism as the 
officer who serves his country in time of 
war; and that in the sight of God the dry- 
ing of a tear is more than shedding seas 
of gore. As soon as the girl realizes that 
a life worth living does not turn upon 
fame or fortune or official position, nor 
even upon science and literature, but upon 
the personal relations which human beings 
sustain to one another and to their Creator, 
as soon as she grasps the truth that it is 
in the domain of personal relations where 
woman truly reigns as queen, she grows 
proud of her sex and no longer wishes that 
she had been born a boy. 

In the next place patriotism should never 
be taught so as to make it the meanest of 
all the virtues. It is possible to emphasize 
the maxim: “My Country, Right or 
Wrong,” to such an extent that the citizen 
will resort to anything base and contemp- 
tible for the sake of furthering the material 
interests of his country. Rulers and gov- 
ernments hesitate to begin an unpopular 
war. Our teaching of history should cre- 
ate the kind of public sentiment that will 
make it unpopular, if not impossible, for 
a ruler or a government to commence war, 
except for the maintenance of justice, law 
and order among the nations, especially 
among the partially civilized tribes in dis- 
tant portions of the globe. 

Whilst the teacher is inculcating proper 
ideals of patriotism, heroism and public 
service, the pupil can be taught to despise 
not only the bully who is ever anxious to 
pick a quarrel with weaker companions, 
but also the nation that is ever ready to 
go to war at the expense of weaker nations. 
Both teacher and pupil should distinguish 
between the different kinds of war. First, 
there is the war for tribute. No nation 
can now afford to carry on war for blood- 
money under the guise of exacting a war 
indemnity. The second is the war for 
booty and plunder, such as the wars car- 
ried on by the robber barons during the 
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Middle Ages. Third, is the war for the 
gratification of personal ambition, such as 
the wars which the first Napoleon was con- 
tinually waging. Fourth, is the war for 
territorial aggrandizement. Of this kind 
of war our country has not always been 
guiltless. No teacher in the class-room 
and no orator on Memorial Day or the 
Fourth of July hits the mark if he glori- 
fies, or even excuses, any one of these four 
kinds of war. 

There are two kinds of war for which 
more can be said. One of these is the war 
for principle, of which the American Revo- 
lution was a type. The other is a war in 
behalf of the oppressed, the down-trodden, 
the defenceless, like the Spanish-American 
war. In dealing with these two kinds of 
war it is well to point out both sides of the 
dispute and to show how war can be 
avoided by the peaceful method of arbitra- 
tion. How well posted we all are upon 
every war that our people have waged; 
how little we know of the two hundred 
and fifty international disputes which have 
been settled by the peaceful method of 
arbitration. How frequently we discuss 
the Monroe doctrine which has brought us 
again and again to the brink of war; how 
seldom we speak of the arrangement made 
during Monroe’s administration for the 
limitation of armaments along our Cana- 
dian boundary—an arrangement that has 
secured peace between the United States 
and Great Britain in spite of all the acute 
disputes which have arisen since the war 
of 1812. How few people know the sig- 
nificance of the Hague Court, for whose 
sittings Andrew Carnegie is building a 
palace to cost a million and a half of 
dollars. 

The teaching of history can be made to 
culminate in the proper observance of the 
eighteenth of May and of Washington’s 
birthday. The teachers of France have 
resolved to observe these days by appro- 
priate exercises, and the schools of America 
will do well to follow the example of the 
Third Republic. The publications of the 
American Peace Society furnish abundant 
material at small expense for the proper 
observance of the eighteenth of May—the 
day on which the delegates to the first 
Hague Conference assembled—a day which 
certainly marked an epoch in the world’s 
history. In the not distant future this day 
will be as universally observed as Arbor 
Day and the festival days of the church 
year. Some of the colleges now observe 
Washington’s birthday in such a way 4s 
to strengthen the sentiment for peace and 
justice in dealing with other nations. Sev- 
eral years ago at the Mohonk Lake Con- 
ference, Chancellor MacCracken pointed 
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out that the most popular text-book on 
international law devotes more space to 
the conduct of nations in time of war than 
to the conduct of international affairs in 
time of peace, whilst not one page is de- 
voted to the ways in which nations may 
avoid war. Since that meeting a move- 
ment for the study of international arbi- 
tration has been inaugurated in most of our 
colleges. Just as the light which first illu- 
mines the mountain tops gradually reaches 
the valleys, so the light which the higher 
institutions are now beginning to dissemi- 
nate will gradually illumine the teaching 
of history in the lower grades of schools. 

We hear much of the emancipation of 
the high school from the dominating influ- 
ence of the college. In the direction of 
fraternities, festivities, athletics and 
courses of study there may be room for 
change, but I hope that at no distant day 
the kind of history which our colleges now 
teach and which emphasizes the movements 
for the uplifting of the masses will replace 
the drum and trumpet sort of history which 
eventuates in hatred of red coats, distrust 
of other nations, and a species of patriot- 
ism that is the meanest of all the virtues 
if it be a virtue at all. 

Peace has become so great a Shibboleth 
that the introduction of rifle practice inta 
the public schools is now advocated as a 
peace measure. “The experience of our 
recent wars,” it is held, “has pointed out 
that, while there is no difficulty in case of 
war in getting all the volunteers that the 
country requires, and they can be given a 
reasonable amount of drill in a few weeks, 
it takes them a long time to learn to shoot, 
and that unless they can shoot accurately, 
they are of little value as soldiers. If, 
however, the young men who are graduat- 
ing from our high schools in the different 
states should be skilled riflemen, the coun- 
try can rest content with a small standing 
army, knowing that in case of war it can 
put into the field at short notice a force 
of volunteers whose skill in rifle-shooting 
will make them to be fully the equal of 
any army which may be brought against 
them. The system is, therefore, a great 
factor for national peace.” 

As a teacher from the state which Wil- 
liam Penn founded, I must put a big inter- 
Togation point after this theory. When- 
ever anything goes wrong in the life of the 
nation people look to the school for a 
temedy. If the reports in the daily papers 
are correct, there were 6,258 desertions 
from the army last year, and out of a total 
of 24,083 enlistments not more than 8,848 
were re-enlistments. The invention of 
smokeless powder, machine guns and mod- 
ern explosives, and service in tropical 
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countries have robbed the occupation of 
the soldier of its former attractiveness. 
The fact that boys at the age of thirteen 
can learn to shoot with marvelous accuracy 
should be correlated with the fact that at 
the same age, and even earlier, boys can 
be taught all sorts of break-neck acrobat- 
ics; no one would, on account of the skilf 
which may thus be acquired, be justified in 
advocating the introduction of either acro- 
batics or rifle practice into the curriculum 
of our public schools. There is a limita- 
tion to the kinds of skill which a human 
being may acquire, and the development of 
skill in these directions interferes seriously 
with the development of skill in other and 
more useful lines. The development of 
skill in shooting is desirable on the part of 
those who join the army or the State con- 
stabulary; but if during a strike every 
striker were a skilled rifleman, the difficul- 
ties in maintaining order would be infinitely 
multiplied. It was, therefore, a source of 
gratification to learn from the Secretary of 
War that no scheme for the inauguration 
of a policy to establish a system of rifle 
practice throughout the schools of the 
country is at present under consideration 
by the War Department. 

At this time three great meetings are in 
progress. Delegates from every civilized 
nation are in session at The Hague for the 
purpose of lessening the evils and the fre- 
quency of war and of promoting the use 
of arbitration as a means for ‘the settle- 
ment of international disputes. On the 
shores of the Atlantic the Jamestown Ex- 
position advertises the greatest military and 
naval display the world has ever seen in 
time of peace. On the shores of the Pa- 
cific, in the city of “the Angels,” the Asso- 
ciation which represents the largest body 
of educators in the world has met to dis- 
cuss the latest problems in education. 
Shall we plant ourselves on the side of 
peace or of war? Will the advocacy of 
peace raise a generation of weaklings? 
Has any one ever dared to call William 
Penn a weakling? He was as brave and 
courageous as his father, the admiral. 
Self-restraint is often more difficult than 
combat. Perhaps for police purposes, if 
not for national protection, we shall need 
a small army and a navy during coming 
centuries, but as soon as the three and a 
half millions of teachers in the schools of 
the civilized world shall begin in earnest 
and with skill to inculcate sentiments of 
peace and the principles of justice and fair 
dealing in the treatment of weaker nations, 
we may hope for the limitation of arma- 
ments and the dawn of an era of peace that 
is worthy of the disciples of the Prince 
of Peace. 
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tle Act of June 28, 1895, divides high 
schools into three classes, specifies 
the basis upon which money appropriated 
in aid of high schools shall be distributed, 
and prescribes the scholarship of at least 
one of the teachers to be employed in a 
high school receiving State aid. A 

“A high school maintaining four years 
of study beyond the branches of learning 
prescribed to be taught in the common 
schools and called the common branches 
shall be known as a high school of the first 
grade; a high school maintaining three 
years of study beyond the common 
branches shall be known as a high school 
of the second grade; a high school main- 
taining two years of study beyond the 
common branches shall be known as a high 
school of the third grade: Provided, That 
the reviews necessary for the prosecution 
of high school studies shall not be excluded 
from the estimate of the year’s study be- 
yond the common branches. 

“From the annual appropriations in aid 
of high schools, a high school of the first 
grade shall each year receive a sum not 
exceeding eight hundred dollars, a high 
school of the second grade a sum not ex- 
ceeding six hundred dollars, a high school 
of the third grade a sum not exceeding 
four hundred dollars. If the appropria- 
tion is insufficient to pay the above amounts 
to the several high schools, then the appro- 
priation shall be distributed to the schools 
of the respective grades in such a manner 
that each school shall receive a sum pro- 
portional to the number of years of ad- 
vanced study maintained in its course or 
courses of instruction: Provided, That any 
high school established at the fall opening 
of the school year beginning on the first 
Monday of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five, shall be paid at the 
end of the year as a high school of the 
third grade. 

“The directors or controllers of every 
district receiving aid in accordance with 
section four of this act, shall employ for 
said high school at least one teacher legally 
certified to teach bookkeeping, civics, gen- 
eral history, algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, including plane surveying, rhetoric, 
English literature, Latin, including Cesar, 
Virgil and Cicero, and the elements of 
physics, chemistry, including the chemistry 
of soils, botany, geology and zodlogy, in- 





be employed to teach any branch or 
branches of learning other than those 
enumerated in his or her certificate.” 

A high school cannot be created by a 
mere resolution of the school board, or by 
outlining a course o2 study, or by the pay- 
ment of a higher salary than that which 
other teachers receive, or by the erection 
of a school building more costly than the 
buildings occupied by the elementary 
schools, or by a glowing report to the 
Department of Public Instruction. Above 
all else a high school requires a sufficient 
number of pupils prepared to pursue stud- 
ies beyond the common branches and an 
instructor having the requisite scholarship 
and teaching ability. A high school 
teacher should know far more than he is 
required to teach; otherwise he cannot 
inspire pupils with a thirst for knowledge 
and a sense of something to be achieved. 
An instructor who knows only what he is 
required to teach is constantly in danger 
of neglecting to drill upon the things essen- 
tial for advanced study, and of wasting 
time upon topics of minor importance. 
The appropriation in aid of township high 
schools is designed to assist directors in 
the employment of teachers possessing a 
sufficient knowledge of science to make 
pupils take an interest in the laws and 
forces of nature and in the wonderful 
phenomena which are to be seen on the 
farm, in the garden and in the forest. 
Moreover a high school course should pre- 
pare the pupil to think the best thoughts 
of the best men and to enjoy the things of 
the mind and the higher life. 

No violent or sudden changes in the 
course of study are recommended for high 
schools now in successful operation. The 
following course of study is recommended 
for high schools: 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 
First Year. 

1. Mathematics——Elementary Algebra. 

2. Science.—Physical Geography,  in- 
cluding the nature and formation of soils; 
or an elementary text-book in agriculture.* 

3. Civics—The Civil Government of the 
United States and Pennsylvania. 

4. English—Composition and Rhetoric 
alternating with English Classics. 





* Agriculture for Beginners (Burkett, Ste- 
vens and Hill), The Principles of Agriculture 
(L. H. Bailey), Cereals in America (Thomas 
F. Hunt) may be named as indicating the kind 
of work in agriculture which may be done in 


cluding entomology, and no teacher shall ; township high schools. 
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5. Optional—Bookkeeping and Drawing 
or Beginning Latin. 


Second Year. 


1. Mathematics. — Elementary Algebra 
and Plane Geometry. 

2. Science.—Lessons in Botany and 
Zodlogy. Instruction on plants, insects, 
etc., to be suited to the locality and the 
season of the year. 

3. History—History of England. Spe- 
cial attention to points of contact between 
English and American History. 

4. English—Composition and Rhetoric 
alternating with English Classics. 

5. Optional— Double Entry Bookkeeping 
and Drawing, or Cesar and Latin Prose. 


Third Year. 


1. Mathematics.—Plane and Solid Ge- 
ometry. 

2. Science.—Elements of Physics. 

3. History.—General History. 

4. English—Composition and English 
Literature with Review of English Gram- 
mar. 

5. Optional—Cicero and Latin Prose, or 
Reviews of Common Branches. 


Fourth Year. 


1. Mathematics.—Algebra and Geometry, 
including mensuration of surfaces and 
solids. 

2. Science.—Elements of Chemistry with 
special reference to the Science of Agri- 
culture. 

3. History—General History and Re- 
view of American History. 

4. English—Composition and English 
Literature, with some reference to its de- 
velopment and history. 

5. Optional.— Virgil or Commercial 
Arithmetic and Commercial Geography. 

A high school which can employ but one 
teacher should not attempt more than the 
first two years of the course and should be 
content to rank as a high school of the 
third class until its teaching force and 
other facilities can be increased. By giv- 
ing five half-hour periods to recitations by 
each class in a high school of the third 
grade, the teacher will still have an hour 
at his disposal for recesses, reviews, music 
and other exercises not specified in the 
foregoing curriculum. Thus time can be 
found for instruction in physiology and 
hygiene or in any other branch required 
by local needs. If it is deemed advisable, 
the recitation periods can be lengthened by 
reducing the weekly number of recitations 
in mathematics or history or science from 
five to four. Elocutionary exercises can 
be given in connection with the study 
of the English Classics. The nature and 
formations of soils can be taught in 
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connection with physical geography. If 
one of the more difficult of the re- 
cent text-books on physical geography 
is adopted, it may be wise to postpone 
this study to the last year of the high 
school and to begin with the elements of 
one of the other sciences. Any science 
may be studied in two ways, (1) in its ele- 
ments, making it a suitable discipline for 
pupils in secondary schools, and (2) by 
the advanced methods of the college and 
university, making the subject too difficult 
for the high school. A good teacher can 
begin with any science and communicate 
knowledge which will serve as proper men- 
tal aliment for the first year in a high 
school. 

For the vast majority of those who at- 
tend rural schools the high school will be 
a finishing school. The high school must 
not ignore their needs or neglect their 
preparation for subsequent life. On the 
other hand many of the best students at 
our colleges and universities come from 
rural schools. On the farm there is noth- 
ing so valuable as mind. The farmer’s 
gons and daughters should have an oppor- 
tunity to make the most of the talents with 
which they have been endowed. Hence it 
would be a fatal policy to exclude from the 
township high school the studies which 
help to fit for admission into colleges and 
professional schools. In so far as the 
resources of a high school permit, the 
studies of specially gifted pupils should be 
so shaped as to fit them for the institution 
of higher learning which they desire to 
enter. In some cases it is wise to substi- 
tute a modern language for Latin. 

High schools are not _ professional 
schools. They should not be converted 
into training schools for teachers. The 
thoroughness in the common _ branches 
which is justly required of those who de- 
sire to teach, involves a waste of time for 
the great majority who enter other voca- 
tions and imposes an unnecessary burden 
upon the taxpayer in view of the fact 
that the state annually spends hundreds 
of thousands of dollars upon _ schools 
specially designed for the training of teach- 
ers. It is only the larger cities which can 
afford to establish and maintain special 
schools and courses for the training of 
teachers. In township high schools such 
special courses are out of place and in- 
volve a waste of school money. Never- 
theless the law for high schools makes 
provision for necessary reviews of the 
common branches. It is natural to forget. 
Instead of finding fault with the lower 
grades the competent teacher gives re- 
views of what has been forgotten or imper- 
fectly understood, and thereby prepares 
pupils to grasp the instruction in more 
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advanced studies. Reviews of this sort are 
needed in every school, and it may be wise 
at times to devote to exercises of this kind 
one or more periods a day for several days 
or even weeks in succession. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Harrissurc, Pa., June 21, 1907. 


A JOINT RESOLUTION. 


For the appointment of a commission by the Governor 
of this Commonwealth, for the purpose of amend- 
ing, revising, and collating the laws touching upon 
the public schools of this State, and for the further 
purpose of suggesting new legislation for the wel- 
fare of said schools, and an appropriation to meet 
the expenses of the said Commission. 


Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly 
met, That the Governor of this Commonwealth 
be and is hereby authorized and required to 
appoint seven competent citizens, of whom the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall be one, as Commissioners to revise, col- 
late, and digest all the acts and statutes relating 
to or touching the laws of the public schools 
of the Commonwealth. 


Sec. 2. That the duties of the said Commis-, 


sioners shall be to collate and reduce into one 
act all the acts and statutes, and parts of acts 
and statutes, relating to or touching public 
schools of this Commonwealth; and arrange 
the same systematically, under proper titles, 
divisions, and sections. To omit, in such re- 
visions, all acts and parts of acts that have 
been repealed or supplied by subsequent acts, 
or which have expired; and to prepare and 
submit such bills to the Legislature as they 
shall deem necessary to make the public schools 
of this Commonwealth more comprehensive, 
efficient, and adapted to the’ needs of its citi- 
zens, 

Sec. 3. That said Commissioners shall re- 
port the result of their labor to the Legislature 
that shall convene in one thousand nine. hun- 
dred and nine, on or before the first of Feb- 
ruary of said year. 

Sec. 4. That said Commissioners shall meet 
and organize within thirty days of their ap- 
pointment, and elect a president and secretary, 
and as promptly as possible proceed to perform 
their duties. 

Sec. 5. That, for the purpose of the said 
Commission, the sum of five thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated. 

Approved May 8, 1907. 

Epwin S. Stuart. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the Act of the General Assembly No. 140. 

Rosert McAFEE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


An Act empowering Boards of School Directors, 
Boards of School Controllers, and Central Boards 
of Education, in school districts of the second and 
third class, to establish and administer a teacher’s 
retirement fund. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the 
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Boards of School Directors, Boards of School 
Controllers, and Central Boards of Education, 
in school districts of the second and third class, 
are hereby authorized and empowered to es- 
tablish and administer a teacher’s retirement 
fund. The said fund shall consist of all funds 
available for like purposes at the time of the 
enactment of this law, together with such addi- 
tions thereto as the Boards of School Direc- 
tors, Boards of School Controllers, or Central 
Boards of Education may, from time to time, 
prescribe, and such moneys as may be donated 
or bequeathed for such purposes. 

Sec. 2. Any teacher, principal, or super- 
vising official, retiring with the consent of the 
Boards of School Directors, Boards of School 
Controllers, or Central Boards of Education, 
shall receive from the said fund such annuity 
as the Boards of School Directors, Boards of 
School Controllers, or Central Boards of Edu- 
cation may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved May 23, 1907. 


CERTIFYING AND RETURNING VOTES CAST. 
An Act supplementary to an act, entitled “‘ An act 

relating to school districts in townships, and bor- 
oughs created therefrom,” approved the fifth day 
of February, Anno Domini one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three, by providing manner of certifying 
and returning votes cast in such districts. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That wherever 
a borough has been or shall be erected out of 
a township, leaving the school district as it 
existed in such township before the creation 
of said borough, the school directors of such 
district shall be elected by the votes cast in 
each subdivision of such district, as heretofore, 
or hereafter may be made. The election board 
of each precinct or election district therein 
shall certify the number of votes each person 
received, and appoint one of their number for 
return judge, to meet with other return judges 
of the borough, ward, township, and precinct 
of such school district, in any part of such 
district, immediately after such election, and 
add together the number of votes given for 
each person voted for, and make out the return 
as the nature of the election may require, com- 
plying in all respects with the provisions of ex- 
isting election laws, and, after the performance 
of said duties, appoint one of their number, by 
consent or lot, to deliver the full return to the 
court of quarter sessions of the county, in the 
same manner now provided by law for making 
township returns. 

And all such elections in such school dis- 
tricts, relating to school matters, may be held 
and certified in the manner herein provided. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts-inconsistent 
herewith be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Approved May 23, 1907. 


COLLECTION OF TAXES, 


An Act to enable bow county, poor, township, ward, 
, and borough tax collectors to collect taxes, 

for the: payment of which they have become liable, 
or for which they shall during the year one thou- 
sand nine hundred and seven become personally. 
liable, without having collected the same, by ex- 
piration of the authority of their respective war- 
rants or by the expiration of their term of office, 
and to extend the time for the collection of the 
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same for the period of one year from the passage 

of this act. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That in all 
cases in which the period ‘of two years, the 
limitation of the warrants in the duplicate of 
county, poor, city, township, ward, school, and 
borough tax collectors have expired, or shall 
expire during the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and seven, by virtue of the expiration of 
their terms of office, and said collector or col- 
lectors have or shall become liable for the 
amount of tax on said duplicates, without 
having collected the same, the said duplicates 
and warrants, and the powers and authority of 
said tax collectors, in all such cases, are here- 
by revived and extended for another period of 
one year from the passage of this act; and said 
collector or collectors are hereby authorized 
and empowered to proceed and collect said 
taxes from all persons who have not paid taxes 
assessed to them, residing in said district with- 
in which it may have been assessed, as well as 
from all persons who may remove or have 
removed from said city, ward, township or 
townships, or boroughs, and have neglected to 
pay taxes so, as aforesaid, assessed, with like 
effect as if said warrant had not expired by the 
limitation of two years, aforesaid, or the term 
of office of said collector had not expired: 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not apply to warrants issued prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety two, 
and that nothing in this act shall release any 
bondsmen or security: Provided, That this act 


shall not apply to cities having special laws 


upon this subject: Provided further, That no 
collector, nor the sureties thereof, who take 
advantage of this act shall be permitted to 
plead the statute of limitations in any action 
brought to recover the amount of said dupli- 
cate, so extended and renewed. 

Approved May 28, 1907. 


CONTIGUOUS BOROUGHS AND TOWNSHIPS. 


An Act to provide for the alteration of the boundaries 
of contiguous boroughs and townships within -this 
Commonwealth, by detaching part or parts of the 
land embraced within the lines of any borough and 
annexing such territory to any adjacent or con- 
tiguous township or townships; and for adjustment 
of the indebtedness of the boroughs and townships 
affected by such change of boundaries or limits. 
Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the court 

of quarter sessions of the peace of the proper 

county shall have power to change the limits 
of any incorporated borough within this Com- 
monwealth, by detaching therefrom any por- 
tion of the territory embraced within said limits 
and by annexing the same to any contiguous 
township or townships, in accordance with the 

Provisions of this act. _ , 

Sec. 2. The application to the said court, 
for the purpose of diminishing the territory 
of a borough and annexing the same to any 
contiguous township or townships, shall be in 
writing, and shall be signed by a majority of 
the freeholders residing within the limits of 
said borough; or, an application can be made 
by a freeholder or freeholders, where the 
dividing line between a borough and a town- 
ship shall separate lands of the said freeholder 
or freeholders into two or more parts. The 
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application shall contain a proper description 
of the portion or portions of borough territory 
proposed to be detached, showing the name or 
names of the contiguous townships, exhibiting 
the courses and distances thereof, in words at 
length, and shall be accompanied by a plot or 
draft of the same. 

Sec. 3. Upon presentation of said applica- 
tion to the court, the court shall order the same 
to be filed, and shall direct notice thereof to be 
given to the supervisors of the townships af- 
fected thereby, and to the president or secre- 
tary of council of said borough, and shall fix 
a time for hearing the matter; and the notice 
herein provided shall be served at least twenty” 
days prior to the day of hearing; and if the 
said court, after a full investigation of the case, 
believe it is expedient to grant the prayer of 
the applicant or applicants, it shall grant the 
same, and enter decree accordingly; and the 
said application and decree shall be forthwith 
recorded in the recorder’s office of the proper 
county, at the expense of the applicant or ap- 
plicants; and the court shall, at the same time, 
further decree to what adjacent township or 
townships the territory so detached shall be 
annexed, as the said court may deem for the 
best interests of the several districts affected 
thereby, or the interest of the applicant or ap- 


* plicants where lands may be divided into two 


or more parts; and from and after the entry 
and recording of said decree and application, 
the boundaries and limits of any such borough 
and of the adjacent township or townships 
shall be deemed and taken as fixed in said 
decree of court. 

Sec. 4. Whenever, under the provisions of 
this act, the court shall decree the alteration of 
the boundaries of any township or borough, 
the court shall appoint an auditor, who shall 
give such notice as the court shall direct to all 
parties in interest; and, after having heard the 
same, and made such investigation as may be 
necessary therefor, shall report to the court 
the total valuation of the several townships or 
boroughs and school districts affected by the 
alteration decreed, the assessed valuation of 
such portion of any township, borough, or 
school district as shall by said alteration be 
cut off from one and added to another town- 
ship, borough, or school district, and also the 
amount of the indebtedness of the several 
tewnships, boroughs, or school districts affected 
by such alteration, and the value of all prop- 
erty that shall be transferred by reason of such 
alteration in boundaries from one township, 
borough, or school district to another; and 
shall also report a form of decree, making such 
an adjustment of the indebtedness and property 
of the several townships, boroughs, and school 
districts as shall be equitable and just, which 
report and decree shall be confirmed nisi by 
the court, the confirmation to become absolute 
in ten days, unless exception be filed thereto 
or an appeal be taken by some of the parties 
in interest, and whenever such decree shall be- 
come final, either without appeal or after ap- 
peal, the court shall enforce the same in such 
manner as decrees in equity are enforced. 

Sec. 5. All laws or parts of laws which re- 
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quire the application for such change of bor- 
ough limits to be laid before the grand jury, 
and all laws or parts of laws inconsistent here- 
with, are hereby repealed. 

Approved May 28, 1907. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICERS, TRUANT SCHOOLS, ETC. 


An Act to amend section one of an act, entitled ‘‘ An 
act to provide for the attendance, and for reports 
of attendance, of the children in the schools of this 
Commonwealth; for the enumeration of the children 
for that purpose, and providing compensation for 
the persons making such enumeration; for the ap- 
pointment of attendance officers, defining their 
powers and duties, and providing for their com- 
pensation; for giving the boards of school con- 
trollers, where they exist, or school directors under 
certain conditions, power to designate the school 
to which pupils offending under this act shall be 
sent; for the establishment and maintenance of 
special schools; defining truancy and incorrigibility 
as disorderly conduct and providing penalties for 
the same; and providing for the disposition of 
truant and incorrigible children; and providing 
penalties for the violation of any provisions of this 
act; and providing for reports of employers of 
children; and withholding a part of the State ap- 
propriation from school districts not enforcing this 
act; and for the repeal of the compulsory acts of 
May sixteen, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five, and July twelfth, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven, and all other acts or 
parts of acts inconsistent herewith,” approved the 
eleventh day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and one; providing that the act shall not apply to 
any child between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
years who can read and write the English language, 
and is regularly engaged in any useful employment 
or service. f E 
Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That section 

one of an act, entitled “ An act to provide for 

the attendance and for reports of attendance, 
of the children in the schools of this Common- 
wealth; for the enumeration of the children for 
that purpose, and providing compensation for 
the persons making such enumeration; for the 
appointment of attendance officers, defining 
their powers, duties, and providing for their 
compensation; for giving the board of school 
controllers, where they exist,-or school direc- 
tors under certain conditions, power to desig- 
nate the school to which pupils offending under 
this act shall be sent; for the establishment and 
maintenance of special schools; defining tru- 
ancy and incorrigibility as disorderly conduct, 
and providing penalties for the same; and pro- 
viding for the disposition of truant and incor- 
rigible children; and providing penalties for 
the violation of any provisions of this act; and 
providing for reports of employers of children; 
and withholding a part of the State appropria- 
tion from school districts not enforcing this 
act; and for the repeal of the compulsory acts 
of May sixteen, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-five, and July twelfth, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-seven, and all other 
acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith,” 
approved the eleventh day of July, one thou- 
sand nie hundred and one; which has been 
amended by an act, entitled “ An act to amend 
section one of an act, approved the eleventh 
day of July, Anno Domini one thousand nine 
hundred and one, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the attendance, and for reports of attend- 
ance, of the children in the schools of this 

Commonwealth,’ providing that certificates of 

age and ability to read and write the English 

language intelligently be issued by the superin- 
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tendent of schools, notary public, justice of the 
peace, or any other person duly authorized to 
administer oaths, in cities and boroughs, and 
by the secretary of the school board in rural 
districts,” approved the tenth day of April, 
Anno Domini one thousand nine hundred and 
five, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted, etc, That every 
parent, guardian or other person in this Com- 
monwealth having control or charge of a child, 
or children, between the ages of eight and six- 
teen years, shall be required to send such child, 
or children, to a day school in which the com- 
mon English branches are taught, and such 
child or children shall attend such school con- 
tinuously during the entire time in which the 
public school in their respective districts shall 
be in session, unless such child or children shall 
be excused from such attendance by the board 
of the school district in which the parent, 
guardian or other person resides, upon the 
presentation to said board of satisfactory evi- 
dence showing such child or children are pre- 
vented from attendance upon school or applica- 
tion to study by mental, physical or other 
urgent reasons. But the term urgent reasons 
shall be strictly construed, and shall not permit 
of regular attendance: Provided, That the 
school board in each district shall have power, 
at its June meeting, to reduce the period of 
compulsory attendance to not less than seventy 
per centum (70 per centum) of the school term 
in such district, in which case the board must, 
at that date, fix the time for compulsory at- 
tendance to begin. This act shall not apply to 
any child, between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen years, who can read and write the 
English language intelligently, and is regularly 
engaged in any useful employment or service. 
A certificate of age and ability to read and 
write the English language intelligently shall 
be issued by the superintendent of schools, 
notary public, justice of the peace, or any other 
person duly authorized to administer oaths, in 
cities and boroughs, and by the secretary of the 
school board in rural districts: Provided, That 
in case there be no public school in session 
within two miles, by the nearest traveled road, 
of any person within the school district, he or 
she shall not be liable to the provisions of this 
act: Provided, That this act shall not apply 
to any child that has been, or is being, other- 
wise instructed in English, in the common 
branches of learning, for a like period of time, 
by any legally qualified governess or private 
teacher in a family: And provided, further, 
That any teacher or principal of any private 
school or educational institution shall report 
non-attendance, as provided in section five (5) 
of this act: Provided, further, That any person 
employing a child, or children, shall furnish, 
on or before the third Monday of the school 
term, and quarterly thereafter, to the superin- 
tendent of schools, to the secretary of the board 
of school directors or controllers, of the dis- 
trict in which such child or children reside, the 
names, age, place of residence, and name of 
parent or guardian, of every person under the 
age of sixteen years in his employ at the time 
of said report: And provided also, That the 
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certificate of any principal or teacher of a 
private school, or of any institution for the 
education of children, in which the common 
English branches are taught, setting forth that 
the work of said school is in compliance with 
the provisions of this act, shall be sufficient and 
satisfactory evidence thereof, and the teacher 
or principal of said school or institution shall 
have the power to excuse any child or children 
from non-attendance during temporary periods, 
in accordance with the provisions of this act,” 
be amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That every parent, 
guardian, or other person in this Common- 
wealth having control or charge of a child, or 
children, between the ages of eight and six- 
teen years, shall be required to send such child, 
or children, to a day school in which the com- 
mon English branches are taught, and such 
child or children shall attend such school con- 
tinuously during the entire time in which the 
public school in their respective districts shall 
be in session, unless such child or children 
shall be excused from such attendance by the 
board of the school district in which the parent, 
guardian or other person resides, upon presen- 
tation to said board of satisfactory evidence 
showing such child or children are prevented 
from attendance upon school or application to 
study by mental, physical or other urgent rea- 
sons. But the term “urgent reasons” shall 
be strictly construed, and shall not permit of 
irregular attendance: Provided, That the school 
board in each district shall have power, at its 
June meeting, to reduce the period of compul- 
sory attendance to not less than seventy per 
centum (70 per centum) of the school term in 
such district, in which case the board must, at 
that date, fix the time for compulsory attend- 
ance to begin. This act shall not apply to any 
child, between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
years, who can read and write the English 
language intelligently, and is regularly engaged 
in any useful employment or service. A cer- 
tificate of age, and ability to read and write the 
English language intelligently, shall be issued 
by the superintendent of schools, notary public, 
justice of the peace, or any other person duly 
authorized to administer oaths, in cities and 
boroughs, and by the secretary of the school 
board in rural districts: Provided, That in case 
there be no public school in session within two 
miles, by the nearest traveled road, of any per- 
son within the school district, he or she shall 
not be liable to the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That this act shall not apply to any 
child that has been or is being otherwise in- 
structed in English, in the common branches 
of learning, for a like period of time, by any 
legally qualified governess or private teacher 
in a family: And provided, further, That any 
teacher or principal of any private school or 
educational institution shall report non-attend- 
ance, as provided in section five (5) of this 
act: Provided, further, That any person em- 
Ploying a child, or children, shall furnish, on 
or before the third Monday of the school term, 
and quarterly thereafter, to the superintendent 
of schools, to the secretary of the board of 
school directors or controllers, of the district 
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in which such child or children reside, the 
name, age, place of residence, and name of 
parent or guardian, of every person under the 
age of sixteen years in his employ at the time 
of said report: And provided, also, That the 
certificate of any principal or teacher of a pri- 
vate school, or of any institution for the educa- 
tion of children, in which the common English 
branches are taught, setting forth that the work 
of said school is in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be sufficient and satis- 
factory evidence thereof, and the principal or 
teacher of said school or institution shall have 
the power to excuse any child or children for 
non-attendance during temporary periods, in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 
Approved May 29, 1907. 


BORROWING MONEY. 

An Act to repeal an act empowering the courts of 

common pleas of this Commonwealth to authorize 

school directors to borrow money, approved April 

twenty-first, Anno Domini one thousand eight hun- 

dred and seventy-one, and validating bonds issucd 
in non-compliance with said act. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is: hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That the act, approved April 
twenty-first, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one, entitled “An act to 
empower the courts of common pleas of the 
Commonwealth to authorize school directors to 
borrow money,” be and the same is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 2. No bonds heretofore issued by the 
directors or controllers of any school district 
in this Commonwealth shall be deemed or held 
to be invalidated by reason of non-compliance 
with the provisions of said act. 

Approved May Io, 1907. 


CITY OF LANCASTER, 


An Act to repeal an act, entitled “‘ An act relating to 
the common schools of the city of Lancaster,” ap- 
proved the twenty-second day of January, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and fifty. 


Section 1. Be it enacted etc., That the fol- 
lowing act of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, namely, an 
act entitled “An act relating to the common 
schools of the city of Lancaster,” approved the 
twenty-second day of January, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty, be and 
the same is hereby repealed. 

Approved May 14, 1907. 

An Act to repeal an act, entitled “ An act to change 
the time and manner of electing school-directors in 
the city of Lancaster, and to define the qualifica- 
tions of voters for the same,’ approved the six- 


teenth day of March, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the fol- 
lowing act of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, namely, an 
act entitled “An act to change the time and 
manner of electing school-directors in the city 
of Lancaster, and to define the qualifications 
of voters for the same,” approved the sixteenth 
day of March, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-eight, be and the same 
is hereby repealed. 

Approved May 14, 1907. 
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HIGH SCHOOL IN ANOTHER DISTRICT. 


An Act to amend an act, approved the sixteenth day 
of March, Anno Domini one thousand nine hundred 
and five, entitled “‘ An act permitting children, re- 
siding in school-districts in which no public high 
school is maintained, to attend a high school in 
some other district, located near their homes, and 
providing for the payment of cost of tuition and 
school-books,”” making clearer the reckoning of the 
cost of tuition and school-books, and the township 
or a high school which said children may 
attend. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the first 
section of said act, which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That children, 
residing in school-districts in which no public 
high school is maintained, may attend a high 
school in some other district, near their homes; 
provided the consent of the directors of the 
district in which said high school is located 
be first obtained ; the cost of tuition and school- 
books, which shall not exceed that of the tui- 
tion and school-books of children in the same 
grades or courses in the districts maintaining 
such high school, shall be paid to the district 
receiving such children, out of the moneys 
raised by taxation for public school purposes 
in the district in which said children reside: 
Provided, That, before admission to a high 
school, such pupil shall be examined, and found 
qualified for high school work, by the prin- 
cipal of such high school,” be and the same is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That pupils, re- 
siding in school-district in which no public 
high school is maintained, may attend during 
the entire term a high school in the township 
or borough school-district maintaining such 
high school, located nearest or most convenient 
to their homes; provided the consent of the 
directors of the district in which said high 
school is located be first obtained. The cost 
of tuition and school-books, which shall not 
exceed that of the tuition and school-books 
of all pupils, both resident and non-resident, 
pursuing studies in the same grades or courses 
in the district maintaining such high school, 
shall be paid to the district receiving such 
pupils, out of the moneys raised by taxation 
for public school purposes in the district in 
which said pupils reside. It shall be the duty 
of the district in which said children reside to 
pay the cost of tuition and school-books; and, 
upon their failure to do so, the same may be 
paid by the parent of such children, and by 
him collected as debts of like amount are now 
collectable by law. The directors or controllers 
in any district, wherein is located any public 
high school receiving State aid from any ap- 
propriation made specifically for the main- 
tenance and support of such high schools, shall 
deduct their share of such appropriation from 
the total cost of tuition and text-books, of such 
school, before reckoning the cost per pupil in 
making bills for tuition to outside districts for 
their non-resident pupils: Provided, That be- 
fore admission to a high school, such pupil 
shall be examined, and found qualified for high 
school work, by the principal of such high 
school, together with, or under the direction 
of, the county superintendent. 

Approved May 23, 1907. 
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SANITATION OF SCHOOL ROOMS, ETC. 
An Act providing for better sanitation of schooirooms, 
relative to heat and ventilation. 

Whereas many schoolrooms of this Common- 
wealth have been constructed without provision 
for proper heating and ventilation, and the 
health and comfort of many school children 
are greatly endangered thereby, therefore 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That on and 
after the first day of December, nineteen hun- 
dred and seven, that it shall be unlawful for 
any board of school directors, within this Com- 
monwealth, to use a common heating stove for 
the purpose of heating any school-room, unless 
every such stove shall be in part inclosed with- 
in a shield or jacket, made of galvanized iron 
or other suitable material, and of sufficient 
height and so placed as to protect all pupils, 
while seated at their desks, from direct rays 
of heat. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted that every 
school room in this Commonwealth shall be 
provided with ample means of ventilation, and 
that, when windows are the only means in use, 
they shall be-so constructed as to admit of 
ready adjustment, both at the top and bottom, 
and some device shall be provided to protect 
pupils from currents of cold air. 

Sec. 3. A thermometer shall be placed in 
every school room in this Commonwealth, by 
the directors in charge, and this provision shall 
be complied with even when standard systems 
of heating and ventilation are in use. 

Sec. 4. Any school board neglecting or re- 
fusing to comply with the provisions of this 
act, may, by proper course of law, be dismissed 
from office: Provided, That when one or more 
members shall vote to comply with the provi- 
sions of this act, such member or members 
shall not be subject to dismissal. 

Approved May 29, 1907. 


HIGH SCHOOLS RECEIVING STATE AID. 


A Supplement to an act, entitled " An act to regulate 
the establishment, classification, and maintenance of 
high schools, the distribution of appropriations in 
aid of high schools, and the employment of teachers 
in high schools receiving State aid,” approved June 
twenty-eighth, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five; authorizing the directors 
of adjacent townships or school districts to purchase 
real estate and erect buildings for joint high schools, 
and to issue bonds for said purpose; and providing 
for the formation of high school boards to control 
and manage said schools. ; 
Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the di- 

rectors of any two or more adjacent townships 

or school districts, who desire to establish a 

joint high school under the provisions of the 

act to which this is a supplement, shall have 
power to purchase real estate for a suitable 
school site at any place that may be agreed 
upon, in either of said townships or districts, 
and take title thereto in the corporate name of 


-said townships or districts, and to erect the 


necessary buildings and provide the necessary 
equipment for said high schools; and the di- 
rectors of each of said townships or districts 
shall have power to issue bonds, in the manner 
prescribed and subject to the limitations im- 
posed by law, for the purpose of raising the 
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necessary funds to carry into effect the fore- 
going powers; but no indebtedness shall be 
created under authority of this act except by 
the vote of a majority of all the directors of 
each of said townships or school districts; and 
any indebtedness so created shall be appor- 
tioned among the respective townships or dis- 
tricts, by which said high school is established, 
according to the last adjusted valuation of the 
subjects and things in said townships or dis- 
tricts taxable for school purposes, which valua- 
tion shall be taken from the records of the 
county commissioners at the date said bond 
issue is authorized. : 
Sec. 2. The directors of each of the town- 
ships or districts establishing said joint high 
school shall, at their first meeting after the 
same has been placed in operation, and annu- 
ally thereafter, select one of their number to 
represent said township or district in the trans- 
action of business pertaining to said high 
school; and the members so selected shall con- 
stitute a separate board, which shall be known 
as the high school board of said districts, and 
shall have all the powers and duties, and be 
subject to all the liabilities with respect to the 
control, regulation, and maintenance of said 
high school, that are conferred or imposed by 
law upon the school directors of either of the 
townships or districts by which said high 
school is established: Provided, That said high 
school board shall have no power to create 
indebtedness by the issue of bonds, or other- 
wise; but, in the disbursement of funds, shall 
be limited to the moneys provided by the 
school boards of the respective townships or 
Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. 
Approved May 29, 1907. 


ATTENDANCE, REPORTS OF ATTENDANCE, ETC, 


An Act to amend sections two, three, and five of an 
act, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the attendance, 
and for reports of attendance, of the children in the 
schools of this Commonwealth; for the enumeration 
of the children for that purpose, and providing 
compensation for the persons making such enumera- 
tion; for the appointment of attendance officers, 
defining their powers and duties, and providing for 
their compensation; for giving the boards of school 
controllers, where they exist, or school-directors 
under certain conditions, power to designate the 
school to which pupils offending under this act shall 
be sent; for the establishment and maintenance of 
special schools; defining truancy and incorrigibility 
as disorderly conduct, and providing penalties for 
the same; and providing for the disposition of 
truant and incorrigible children; and providing 
penalties for the violation of any provisions of this 
act; and providing for reports of employers of 
children; and withholding a part of the State ap- 
propriation from school districts not enforcing this 
act; and for the repeal of the compulsory acts of 
May sixteen, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five, and July twelfth, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven, and all other acts cur 
parts of acts inconsistent herewith,” approved the 
eleventh day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and one; declaring the employment of any child, 
not in attendance at school as provided in the act, 
by any person, firm, or corporation a misdemeanor, 
and providing the penalties upon conviction thereof; 
authorizing attendance officers to enter any place 
wherein any gainful occupation is carried on, to 
ascertain whether any such child is employed there- 

in, and to inspect such places, and the records re- 

quired by law to be kept therein with respect to the 
employment of children; providing penalties for 
refusal to permit such inspection; authorizing the 
dismissal from employment of such children, and 
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giving to the child dismissed an appeal from the 
decision of the school authorities to the court of 
uarter sessions; further declaring the powers and 
uties of attendance officers, with respect to the 
truant and incorrigible children; and providing for 
proceedings against parties violating the provisions 
of the act. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That section 
two of an act, entitled “ An act to provide for 
the attendance, and for reports of attendance, 
of the children in the schools of this Common- 
wealth; for the enumeration of the children 
for that purpose, and providing compensation 
for the persons making such enumeration; for 
the appointment of attendance officers, defining 
their powers and duties, and providing for their 
compensation; for giving the boards of school 
controllers, where they exist, or school direc- 
tors under certain conditions, power to desig- 
nate the school to which pupils offending under 
this act shall be sent; for the establishment 
and maintenance of special schools; defining 
truancy and incorrigibility as disorderly con- 
duct, and providing penalties for the same; 
and providing for the disposition of truant and 
incorrigible children; and providing penalties 
for the violation of any of the provisions of 
this act; and providing for reports of employ- 
ers of children; and withholding a part of the 
State appropriation from school districts not 
enforcing this act; and for the repeal of the 
compulsory acts of May sixteen, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-five, and July twelfth, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, 
and all other acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith,” approved the eleventh day of July, 
one thousand nine hundred and one, which 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 2. For every neglect of duty imposed 
by the first section of this act, the principal or 
teacher, or person in parental relation, offend- 
ing, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall upon conviction thereof before a justice 
of the peace, magistrate, or alderman, forfeit a 
fine not exceeding two dollars on first convic- 
tion, and a fine not exceeding five dollars for 
each subsequent conviction; and in default of 
payment of said fine, the defendant may be 
committed to the county prison for a period 
not exceeding two days for the first conviction, 
and for a period not exceeding five days for 
each subsequent conviction: Provided, Upon 
conviction, the defendant or defendants may 
appeal to the court of quarter sessions of the 
peace of the proper county, within five days, 
upon entering into recognizance with one 
surety for the amount of the fines and costs: 
Provided, however, That before such penalty 
is incurred, the parent, guardian, or other per- 
son liable therefor shall be notified in writing 
by the superintendent of schools, or the secre- 


‘tary of the school board, or by the attendance 


officer if there be one, of such liability, and 
shall have opportunity, by compliance with the 
requirements of this act, within three school 
days, then and thereafter to avoid the imposi- 
tion of such penalty. But after such notice has 
been served, if the same child is absent from 
school three days, or their equivalent in time, 
during the remaining period of compulsory at- 
tendance, without excuse as provided by section 
one (1) of this act, the parent, guardian, or 
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person in parental relation shall be liable to 
prosecution under this act, without further 
notice. The fines provided for by this act shall, 
when collected, be paid over by the officers col- 
lecting the same into the school treasury of the 
respective districts, for the use of the said 
school district of the city, borough, or township 
in which such person convicted resides, to be 
applied and accounted for by such treasurers 
in the same way as other moneys raised for 
school purposes; such fines shall be collected 
by a process of law similar to the collection of 
other fines,” be amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 2. For every neglect of duty imposed 
by the first section of this act, the principal or 
teacher, or person in parental relation, offend- 
ing, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction thereof before a justice of the 
peace, magistrate, or alderman, forfeit a fine 
not exceeding two dollars on first conviction, 
and a fine not exceeding five dollars for each 
subsequent conviction; and in default of pay- 
ment of said fine, the defendant may be com- 
mitted to the county prison for a period not 
exceeding two days for the first conviction, and 
for a period not exceeding five days for each 
subsequent conviction: Provided, Upon convic- 
tion, the defendant or defendants may appeal 
to the court of quarter sessions of the peace 
of the proper county, within five days, upon 
entering into recognizance with one surety for 
the amount of the fines and costs: Provided, 
however, That before such penalty shall be 
incurred, the parent, guardian, or other person 
liable therefor shall be notified in writing by 
the superintendent of schools, or the secretary 
of the school board, or by the attendance of- 
ficer, if there be one, of such liability, and shall 
have opportunity, by compliance with the re- 
quirements of this act within three school days, 
then and thereafter to avoid the imposition of 
such penalty. -But after such notice has been 
served, if the same child is absent from school 
three days, or their equivalent in time, during 
the remaining period of compulsory attendance, 
without excuse as provided by section one (1) 
of this act, the parent, guardian, or person in 
parental relation shall be liable to prosecution 
under this act, without further notice. Any 
person, firm, or corporation who shall employ, 
or have in his or their employ, any child not 
in attendance at school as provided in section 
one (1) of this act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction thereof before 
a justice of the peace, magistrate, or alderman, 
shall be fined in the sum of ten dollars for the 
first offense, and in the sum of thirty dollars 
for each subsequent offense: Provided, Upon 
conviction, the defendant or defendants may 
appeal to the court of quarter sessions of the 
peace of the proper county, within five days, 
upon entering into recognizance with one 
surety for the amount of the fines and costs. 
The fines provided for by this act shall, when 
collected, be paid over by the officers collecting 
the same, into the school treasury of the re- 
spective districts, for the use of the said school 
district of the city, borough, or township in 
which such principal, or teacher, or person in 
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parental relation, convicted, resides; or in cases 
of conviction for employing or having in em- 
ploy any child not in attendance at school, as 
provided in section one (1) of this act, for the 
use of the said school district of the city, bor- 
ough, or township in which such child is em- 
ployed; to be applied and accounted for by 
such treasurers in the same way as other 
moneys raised for school purposes. Such fines 
shall be collected by a process of law similar 
to the collection of other fines. 

Sec. 2. That section three of said act, which 
reads as follows: 

. “Sec. 3. Board of school directors or school 
controllers shall in cities, and may in all other 
school districts, employ one or more persons, 
to be known as attendance officers, who shall, 
in addition to the duties provided elsewhere in 
this act, have full police power without war- 
rant, and whose duty it shall be to look after 
and arrest and apprehend truants and others 
who fail to attend school in accordance with 
the provisions of this act. When an attendance 
officer arrests or apprehends any truant or other 
person, as herein set forth, he shall have power, 
immediately to place him or her in the school 
in which he or she is or should be enrolled, 
or, at the expense of the parent, guardian, or 
person in parental relation, in such private 
school, as provided by section one (1) of this 
act, as the parent, guardian, or person in pa- 
rental relation may select. And in case the 
parent, guardian, or person in parental relation 
shall refuse or neglect, immediately, to select 
such school, the school board or board .of 
school controllers shall have full power to 
designate the school in which the chiln shall be 
placed. The persons appointed such attend- 
ance officers shall be entitled to such compen- 
sation as shall be fixed by the boards appoint- 
ing them; but, in townships, shall not exceed 
two dollars per day; and such compensation 
may be paid out of the school fund. Boards 
of directors or controllers of any school dis- 
trict, or of two or more districts jointly, may 
establish special schools for children who are 
habitual truants, or who are insubordinate or 
disorderly during their attendance upon in- 
struction in the public schools, and may pro- 
vide for the proper care, maintenance, and in- 
struction of such children in such schools, for 
such period of time as the board may prescribe. 
But, before the pupil shall be placed in such 
special school, the parent, guardian, or person 
in parental relation shall have opportunity to 
be heard. All truancy and incorrigibility shall 
be deemed disorderly conduct. And in case no 
special school, as herein prescribed, has been 
established, the superintendent of schools or 
secretary, or attendance officer if there be one, 
shall proceed’ against such truant or incorrig- 
ible pupil as a disorderly person, before a jus- 
tice of the peace, magistrate, or alderman, and, 
upon conviction, the pupil may be sentenced to 
any special or reformatory school supported 
wholly or in part by the State, or, at the option 
of the school board or board of controllers, be 
committed to the care of a society, duly incor- 
porated, having for one of its objects the pro- 
tection of children from cruelty, or the placing 
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of children, not otherwise provided for, in 
families; and in case of a commitment of a 
child, or children, to the care of such society, 
the board of directors or controllers of the 
district may provide for the expense of the 
maintenance and education of such children or 
child out of that part of the school fund within 
its control which shall have been appropriated 
to said board by the local authorities of such 
district,’ be amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 3. The board of school directors or 
school controllers shall in cities, and may in all 
other school districts, employ one or more per- 
sons, to be known as attendance officers, who 
shall, in addition to the duties provided else- 
where in this act, have full police power with- 
out warrant, and whose duty it shall be to look 
after and arrest and apprehend truants and: 
others who fail to attend school in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, or is incor- 
tigible or insubordinate or disorderly during 
attendance upon instruction in the public 
schools. ‘When an attendance officer arrests or 
apprehends any truant or other person, who 
fails to attend school in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, or who is incorrigible 
or insubordinate or disorderly during attend- 
ance upon instruction in the public schools, as 
herein set forth, he shall have power, imme- 
diately, to place him or her in the school in 
which he or she is, or should be, enrolled, or, 
at the expense of the parent, guardian, or per- 
son in parental relation, in such private school, 
as provided by section one (1) of this act, as 


the parent, guardian, or person in parental re- 


lation may select. And in case the parent, 
guardian, or person in parental relation shall 
refuse or neglect, immediately, to select such 
school, the school board or board of school 
controllers shall have full power to designate 
the school in which such child shall be plaecd. 
Such attendance officers shall have authority 
to enter any place wherein any gainful occupa- 
tion is carried on, to ascertain whether any 
child or children not in attendance at school, 
as provided in section one (1) of this act, are 
employed therein; and, in pursuance of such 
authority, such officers shall have the right to 
inspect any employment certificates, notices, 
registers, or other lists required by law to be 
kept on file or to be posted therein. Any own- 
er, superintendent, lessee, or other person in 
charge of any place wherein any gainful occu- 
pation is carried on, who shall refuse admit- 
tance to an attendance officer, or opportunity 
to an attendance officer for inspecting freely 
any child or children employed therein, or who 
shall refuse to permit inspection by an attend- 
ance officer of any employment certificate, 
notice, registers, and other lists required by 
law to be filed or to be posted therein, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be fined in a sum not less than 
twenty-five dollars nor more than fifty dollars. 
Such attendance officers shall have authority 
to dismiss from employment, in any such place 
wherein any gainful occupation is carried on, 
any child or children not in attendance at 
school as provided in section one (1) of this 
act and employed therein, and dismissal to 
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take effect at the end of working hours upon 
the day upon which such dismissal is ordered: 
Provided, That any child who shall be ag- 
grieved by the order of dismissal of such at- 
tendance officer shall have the right of appeal, 
forthwith, to the county, city, or borough com- 
mon school superintendent of the district 
wherein such child was employed, or his deputy 
duly authorized by him to hear such appeals, 
whose duty it shall be forthwith to hear and 
decide such appeal: Provided, further, That 
such child who shall be aggrieved by the de- 
cision, upon such appeal, of a county, city, or 
borough common school superintendent, or his 
deputy aforesaid, shall have the right of appeal 
to the court of quarter sessions of the peace of 
the county wherein such child was employed, 
which court is authorized to hear and decide 
such appeal, and whose decision shall be final. 
The persons appointed by such attendance offi- 
cers shall be entitled to such compensation as 
shall be fixed by the boards appointing them; 
but, in townships, it shall not exceed two dol- 
lars per day; and such compensation may be 
paid out of the school fund. Boards of di- 
rectors or controllers of any school district, or 
of two or more districts jointly, may establish 
special schools for children who are habitual 
truants, or are insubordinate or disorderly dur- 
ing their attendance upon instruction in the 
public schools, and may provide for the proper 
care, maintenance, and instruction of such chil- 
dren in such schools, for such period of time 
as the board may prescribe. But before the 
pupil shall be placed in such special school the 
parent, guardian, or person in parental relation 
shall have opportunity to be heard. All truancy 
and incorrigibility shall be deemed disorderly 
conduct. And in case no special school, as 
herein prescribed, has been established, the 
superintendent of schools or secretary, or at- 
tendance officer if there be one, shall proceed 
against such truant or incorrigible pupil as a 
disorderly person, before a justice of the peace, 
magistrate, or alderman, and, upon conviction, 
the pupil may be sentenced to any special or 
reformatory school supported wholly, or in 
part, by the State, or, at the option of the 
school board or board of controllers, be com- 
mitted to the care of a society, duly incorpo- 
rated, having for one of its objects the protec- 
tion of children from cruelty or the placing of 
children, not otherwise provided for, in fami- 
lies; and, in case of a commitment of a child 
or children to the care of such society, the 
board of directors or controllers of the district 
may provide for the expense of the mainte- 
nance and education of such child or children 
out of that part of the school fund, within its 
ccntrol, which shall have been appropriated to 
said board by the local authorities of said dis- 
trict. 

Sec. 3. That section five of said act, which 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of each teacher 
in the school district to report immediately to 
the attendance officer, or the superintendent 
of schools, or the secretary of the board of 
directors or controllers, the names of all chil- 
dren, on the list previously furnished by said 
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superintendent or secretary, who have been 
absent three days or their equivalent without 
lawful excuse; when, if it shall appear that 
any parent, guardian, or other person having 
control of any child or children shall have 
failed to comply with the provisions of this act 
after notification in writing as provided in sec- 
tion two, the superintendent or secretary, or 
attendance officer if there be one, in the name 
of the school district shall proceed against the 
offending party or parties, in accordance with 
the povisions of this act: Provided, further, 
That if sufficient cause be shown for the neglect 
of the requirements of this act, or if the costs 
of prosecution cannot be collected from the 
defendant, said cost may be paid out of the 
district funds, upon a proper voucher approved 
by the board of directors or controllers,” be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of each teacher 
in the school district to report immediately to 
the attendance officer, or the superintendent of 
schools, or the secretary of the board of direc- 
tors or controllers, the names of all children, 
on the list previously furnished by said superin- 
tendent or secretary, who have been absent 
three days or their equivalent, within any 


school term, without lawful excuse; when, if 
it shall appear that any parent, guardian, or 
other person having control of any child or 
children shall have failed to comply with the 
provisions of this act, after notification in 
writing as provided in section two, the superin- 
tendent or secretary, or attendance officer if 


there be one, in the name of the school district, 
shall proceed against the offending parent or 
parents, guardian or guardians, or other person 
or persons having control of any child or chil- 
dren, in accordance with the provisions of this 
act: Provided, further, That if sufficient cause 
be shown for the neglect, by such offending 
parent or parents, guardian or guardians, or 
other person or persons having control of any 
child or children, of the requirements of this 
act, or if the costs of prosecution cannot be 
collected from such parent or parents, guardian 
or guardians, or other person or persons having 
control of any child or children, being party or 
parties defendant, said costs may be paid out 
of the district funds, upon a proper voucher 
approved by the board of directors or control- 
lers. In all cases of the violation, by any per- 
son, firm, or corporation, or of any owner, 
superintendent, lessee, or other person, in 
charge of any place wherein any gainful occu- 
pation is carried on, of any of the provisions 
of this act, the superintendent of schools, or the 
secretary of the board of directors or con- 
trollers, or attendance officer if there be one, 
of the school district within which the offense 
is alleged to have been committed, in the name 
of the school district, shall proceed against the 
offending parties in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act: Provided, That if the costs 
of prosecution cannot be collected from such 
offending parties defendant, said costs may be 
paid out of the district funds, upon a proper 
voucher approved by the board of directors or 
controllers. 
Approved May 29, 1907. 
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MINIMUM SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


An Act fixing the salaries of common school teachers, 
in districts of this Commonwealth receiving State 
appropriation, at no less than forty dollars per 
month where teacher holds a provisional certificate, 
and at not less than fifty dolla ars per month in all 
cases where the teacher holds a professional, < 
manent, or Normal School certificate, and has had 
two years’ experience. and obtained a certificate of 
 nacoingge’ 4 in practice from the superintendent in 
charge of said teacher, and providing payment by 
the State for the increase of salary. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from 
and after the passage of this act, the salary of 
common school teachers, in districts of this 
Commonwealth receiving State appropriation, 
shall be no less than fifty dollars per month in 
all cases where the teacher holds a professional, 
permanent, or Normal School certificate, and 
has had two years’ practice, and presents a 
certificate of proficiency in said practice, for 
said time, from the superintendent in charge of 
said teacher. 

Sec. 2. That the minimum salary shall be 
forty dollars for all teachers holding certificates 
of less grade than required under section one 
of this act. And that the State shall pay the 
amount of increase in all salaries that are pro- 
vided for under this act, and over the amount 
of salary paid in each school district in this 
Commonwealth in one thousand nine hundred 
and six, and said increase shall be paid out of 
the increased appropriation for the common 
schools. 

Sec. 3. The president and secretary of school 
districts, where the prescribed salary is greater 
than that paid for the school year beginning 
June, one thousand nine hundred and six, shall 
certify under oath to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on blanks prepared by 
him, the number of teachers, with the salary 
paid to each, in one thousand nine hundred and 
six; the number of teachers, with the salary 
paid to each, for the year for which the report 
is made; also the number of months in the 
school term for said year. In order that any 
district may participate in this additional ap- 
propriation its report must be filed in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction on or before the 
first Monday of October, one thousand nine 
hundred and seven, and at the same time an- 
nually thereafter. The total amount payable 
to all the school districts in the State, on ac- 
count of the increase of teachers’ salaries as 
provided for in this act, shall first be deducted 
from the total annual school appropriation, and 
the balance of said appropriation shall be ap- 
portioned and distributed among the several 
school districts, as povided for under existing 
laws. The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall, at the usual time of paying the 
regular appropriation, pay to those districts 
from annual school appropriation, an excess 
equal to the difference between the salaries of 
the teachers for the school year ‘one thousand 
nine hundred and six and the minimum salaries 
prescribed by this act. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect the first of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and seven. 

Sec. 5. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved May 31, 1907. 
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